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The Cover... 
“Preaching by the Sea” was painted by Fritz von Uhde, a Ger- 
man artist from Saxony (1848-1911). At the age of 29 he gave 
up a career in the army and turned to his earlier interest in art. 
He went to Munich where he studied under Munkacsy and 
where in later years he served as professor in the Academy of 


Art. 


Von Uhde developed a realistic style of painting; he did not de- 
pend upon elaborate settings and symbolism to convey the mes: 
sage of a picture. It became his purpose to portray biblical 
stories and other religious themes in typical German settings of 
his time. The cover picture is a good illustration of his ability to 
do this. 


In “Preaching by the Sea,”’ von Uhde shows Jesus talking with 


several of his friends who have followed him down to the lake 
shore. The faces of his listeners show various degrees of interest 
and willingness to accept the truths that Jesus is presenting, 
perhaps by telling a story as he frequently did. 


The teachings of Jesus, as we have them in the Gospel of Mat- 
thew, are being studied in the International Lesson Series during 
this quarter. “Some Principles of Christian Living” are being 
considered during February (pages 39-47). The teacher of this 
course will find the article, “The Religion of Jesus,”’ by John O. 
Gross (page 4), helpful in his lesson preparation. 





The Christian 


and 


His Newspaper 


By Sam Adkins 


This is another in a series of articles by different 
authors on the Christian concience and modern 
means of mass communication. The author is 
Assistant Sunday Editor of the Courier-Journal, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


THe PAPER says it’s going to rain tomorrow. 
But you can’t believe anything the paper says 
these days.” You’ve probably heard that state- 
ment, or something very like it, at least a thousand 
times. Maybe you’ve said it yourself. 

A triviality? No, honestly, it isn’t. It’s serious, 
because it pinpoints two things that afflict Amer- 
ican newspapers today. 

What’s wrong, you may ask, with joking about 
the veracity of a newspaper? Nothing, I suppose 
—except that the recurrent phrase, “you can’t 
believe anything in the paper,” is more than a 
joke. A staggering number of Americans really 
believe it. 

Well, can you believe in, really trust, your news- 
paper? 

In the first place, and speaking very generally, 
you usually can be certain, if you are an Amer- 
ican, that your hometown newspaper is intrin- 
sically honest. Yes, and more; it is working harder 
than any other force in the community, with the 
possible exception of the Church—and I say pos- 
sible exception—to guard your freedom, improve 
your section’s social conditions, and educate you 
to a knowledge of the world about you. 

Oh, there are exceptions, of course. There are a 
few newspapers, great and small, which deliber- 
ately “slant” news or simply make it up; which 
attempt, in their editorial and news columns, to 
grind political axes; which sometimes try by 
means of repetitious propaganda to undermine the 
American system. 







“After all, headlines are essentially only a merchandising 
stunt.”” (Photo by Virginia Doss.) 


Thank the Lord, these unscrupulous papers 
are a tiny minority of the American press. 

But let’s go back to that business of not believ- 
ing the weather forecast. “The paper says” is 
always the starting point. But, so far as I know, 
there isn’t a single newspaper in the United States 
that makes its own weather forecasts. They pub- 
lish the forecasts provided by the United States 
Weather Bureau. So, just to play fair, the next 
time you expect a sunny day and the bottom 
of the sky drops out, how about blaming the 
weatherman? The poor, old editor has enough 
lashes on his back already. 


You MAY WELL WONDER if I haven’t been making a 
mountain out of a molehill on this weather busi- 
ness. But I haven’t, and here’s why: Engrossed in 
the myriad details of modern life, battered about 
the ears with terse, quickly forgotten radio dis- 
patches, bemused and confused sometimes by 
“capsule news” in certain magazines—well, it is 
a temptation to say that many Americans have 
forgotten how to read a newspaper—or don’t take 
the time to read it right, at any rate. 





A common complaint is that a very large num- 
ber of Americans now limit their newspaper read- 
ing to the headlines. 

Well, there is no way on earth to make an Amer- 
ican read more than the headlines if he is de- 
termined to stop there. The result is that one of 
the most expensive operations on any good-sized 
paper today is the writing of these same headlines. 
And still, the best copy desk in the world can’t 
even hope to put all the news in a headline, much 
less the interpretation and reader-guidance which 
can be woven into the body of a news story. 

After all, headlines are essentially only a 
merchandising stunt. They are the samples dis- 
played in the showcase, samples of riches to be 
found under the counter—in short, in the story. 

Another pernicious wave of poor newspaper 
reading afflicts those who believe every news 
story which appears in print is attributable to 
the paper, and that papers print only what they 
want to print, what will serve their commercial, 
political, or social ends. 

This type of reader ignores the fact that about 
90 per cent of all published news stories make 
the source of the story perfectly clear. Refer to 
any newspaper you happen to have handy. You 
will find that most of the stories have in or very 
near the first paragraph something like “President 
Eisenhower said today,” or “Police reported yes- 
terday,” or “The National Association of Secret 
Doughnut Dunkers announced.” 

Another reader classification believes—and you 
can’t blast the belief with TNT—that newspapers 
like to be cruel and vicious, that they simply 
dote on printing a predominance of crime news, 
divorce smut, and juicy scandal. 

Again, there are a few American newspapers 
that are guilty as charged. But, thank the Lord 
again, they are in tiny minority. Broadly speaking, 
the ethical standards of American journalism still 
rate with the ethical standards of any other major 
force in the nation’s life. 

Let me give you an example or so. 

I work for The Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal. We like to think it is one of America’s 
better newspapers. And, in fact, it recently was 
rated fourth in the country by one rating group, 
and sixth by another. The Courier-Journal at- 
tempts to be entirely circumspect in its treatment 
of crime news—to keep it in focus and to avoid 
lending glamour or attraction to any kind of crime. 
The Courier-Journal virtually never publishes the 
names of minors accused of ordinary juvenile 
crimes. It does not publish the names of girls or 
women who figure in sex crimes. Unless the per- 
sons involved are of such renown or notoriety 
that their pecadillos simply cannot be ignored, 
news about divorce cases is omitted. 

No, The Courier-Journal is no purveyor of 
smut, no showcase for crime, no beater of gaudy 
drums. And thereby it gives the lie to the common 
belief (common to the public and held by a few 
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publishers) that to be prosperous, a newspaper 
must do all these noisome things. It is a long way 
—a very long way—from being poor. 


I STARTED OUT by saying that the “joke” about the 
weather report pinpointed two things afflicting 
American newspapers today. So far, I have dis- 
cussed only the over-all topic of lax readership 
and misunderstanding. The second factor is far 
more important. Here it is: If this nation’s news- 
papers are not what they should be, if they are 
not relying altogether upon real integrity in 
exercising their natural function of proper com- 
munity leadership—then it is your fault as a 
Christian, and the fault of all Christians. 

Here you may want to argue. Many individuals 
do want to argue against a statement like this. 
But it is true nevertheless. 

In the first place, it is beyond argument that 
if professing Christians—all professing Christians 
—really lived as Christians, then we would have 
Christian communities, Christian states, a Chris- 
tian nation. Yes, a Christian world. 

Well, can you imagine a non-Christian, smut- 
ridden, dishonest newspaper operating in a Chris- 
tian atmosphere? Of course, you can’t. 

“Yes,” you may say, “but we aren’t living in a 
universally Christian atmosphere. And you news- 
papermen always say that the papers are com- 
munity leaders. Why, then, don’t the newspapers 
take the initiative in leading their communities 
into a Christian life?” 

Now, this is an excellent question. And it has 
a perfectly legitimate answer. 

For one thing, many newspapers lean over 
backward to give religious news the best possible 
break. And they publish editorials pleading for 
sincerity in religion and for the moral, upright 
life. The trouble is that readership of editorials is 
small. 

But if newspapers campaigned in their news 
columns for religion, they would be doing just 
what they have been accused of doing in other 
fields—slanting the news and using propaganda 
for a desired end. 

It might be argued that slanting and propaganda 
in this case would be defensible. 

But take a look at Germany under Hitler, Italy 
under Mussolini, and now at Russia under the 
Communists. Early in the careers of Nazism, 
Fascism, and Communism, the press of these 
countries was persuaded—a very mild term—that 
it would be better to print nothing but “news” 
favoring the dictatorial regimes. 

Well, look at Russian newspapers today. There’s 
a set of publications in which you really can’t be- 
lieve. They are filled with lies from one end to 
the other. They aren’t newspapers at all; and 
they do not perform one of the most important 
of all newspaper functions—the guarding of the 
people against chicanery, corruption, and dicta- 
torship in government. 





Again, it may be argued that a parallel between 
these stereotyped newspapers and a Christianity- 
promoting press in America is not exact. And, in 
all fairness, it isn’t exact. But the point is that a 
newspaper must employ its news columns as a 
mirror of what is going on in life, not as a pat- 
tern for life to copy. Otherwise, it ceases to be a 
newspaper at all and becomes a propaganda sheet. 

Now, propaganda for a good cause is most 
desirable. And certainly, Christianity is the best 
cause of all. Nevertheless, the need for free and 
factual newspapers is completely essential until 
such a time as their reporters and the news serv- 
ices can find nothing but Christian news to print. 


THIS ISN’T TO SAY at all that newspapers as they 
are today are perfect. It isn’t to say that they 
could not render greater service to the Kingdom 
than they do. The real point is that just as soon 
as enough Christian pressure is brought to bear 
upon them, and as soon as the Christians make 
enough progress appreciably to change the things 
that make news, then you may be certain that 
your newspaper will reflect it. 

There’s the matter of liquor advertising, for 
instance. Whisky is legal in the United States, 
and advertising it is legal. But if Christians did 
two things, both whisky and whisky advertising 
would vanish. 

What are they? If every professing Christian 
in this country stopped buying and drinking al- 
coholic beverages right now, the distillery and 
brewery business would be dealt a body blow. 
And, to carry this thing one step further, if 
Christians did their duty in helping convert all 
non-Christians, alcohol as a drink could be made 
to vanish. Obviously, if there was no demand for 
alcohol as a beverage, the makers couldn’t afford 
to advertise. 


But there’s a more direct way to get liquor 
advertising out of the newspapers. If all the 
church members in any community banded to- 
gether—really made it unanimous and meaning- 
ful—and brought pressure to bear on the manage- 
ment of the local paper, liquor advertising would 
go. 
After all, among the other things it is supposed 
to do and generally tries to do, your newspaper 
has to make money if it is to stay in business. 
And—well, I don’t like the term boycott, so let’s 
say “economic representations” of any really im- 
portant segment of the citizens of the community 
are bound to carry much weight with publishers. 

The same thing is true about all the other 
complaints voiced against American newspapers. 


IF you THINK your local paper is dwelling too 
much on sex, crime, scandal—any of the less- 
beautiful aspects of life—the Christians of the 
community, 99 times out of 100, can rectify the 
trouble. Again, the business offices of newspapers 
are of necessity sensitive to the desires of the 
reading public. If you get too much smut—or too 
much anything else—it probably is because the 
newspaper has become convinced that this is what 
the majority of its readers want. Convince the 
management otherwise, and you will see the 
paper change in a hurry. 

So please don’t place all the blame for every- 
thing on your newspaper. Examine yourself and 
your fellow Christians. Find out what needs to 
be done, and then have the initiative and nerve 
to do it. 

Christians have the numerical strength to do 
anything they think should be done in any field 
of American life. The big question is, have they 
the spiritual conviction to see to it that the right 
things are done? 


A Religious Motion Picture 


J. ARTHUR Rank, the British motion-picture 
producer, has given us something different in re- 
ligious motion pictures in The Promise, his new 
film on the Holy Spirit. With imaginative skill, 
he shows how a man seeking for the secret of an- 
other man’s spiritual power finds it through the 
promise, “How much more will the heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to those who ask 
him?” (Luke 11:13.) Through the device of hav- 
ing a picture in an art gallery come to life the 
story of Pentecost, showing how the disciples 
changed from fear and uncertainty to strength and 
confidence, is portrayed. 

The story is handled in such a way that the 
characters take on a reality not often found in 
motion-picture Bible stories. The experience of 


the disciples stands out rather than the technical 
details of the story. The viewer feels that he enters 
into that experience and, particularly if he is 
a person with deep personal religious experience 
in his own life, he feels a kinship with the disciples 
as they find spiritual strength. Viewing the pic- 
ture becomes an act of worship. 

This picture will be appropriate for use at any 
time but most especially so at seasons of Easter 
or Pentecost. It should be used as a worship ex- 
perience, not as a basis for discussion. Make your 
plans and order from The Methodist Publishing 
House well in advance of the date you want it. 
The film runs about forty minutes and rents for 
fifteen dollars. 








The Religion of Jesus 


By John O. Gross 


Executive Secretary, Division of Educational Institutions, General Board of Education 


In this article teachers will find supplementary 
material to be used with the International Lesson 
Series, pages 39-47. 


Ir MAY seem presumptuous to suggest that the 
question put to Jesus by the lawyer (Matthew 
22:36) was intended to draw a concise statement 
of his religion. The lawyer, however, schooled in 
the sacred writings, knew that great religious 
leaders of his people had repeatedly summarized 
the law in condensed aphorisms (see Micah 6: 
8, Isaiah 33:15). Now he asked Jesus, “What is 
your religion?” 

His query reflects what Whittaker Chambers 
in Witness says man in this chaotic world tire- 
lessly seeks—namely, a reason to live and a reason 
to die. He no doubt had heard Jesus tell the 
Sadducees (Matthew 22:23-32) that his Father 
was not the God of the dead but the God of the 
living. God, therefore, was interested in life, 
vibrant life. And life as Jesus saw it was insepa- 
rably associated with love. He succinctly replied 
that his religion was love—love for God and love 
for one’s fellow men. Here, Jesus reduces the 
613 commandments in the law to one brief com- 
pendium. 

In spite of the thousands of books which have 
been written on what constitutes the nature of 
the religion of Jesus, these words in Matthew 
22: 36-40 continue to furnish the best clues to what 
God actually expects of men. In the well-known 
colloquy between Jesus and Peter (John 21:15- 
17), love is made the supreme grace. Jesus did not 
ask the penitent disciple if he believed in him or 
if he had hope of eternal life, but if he loved 
him. It was on Peter’s emphatic affirmative con- 
fession that Jesus restored him to his work and 
office. 

Scholars, in trying to understand what Jesus 
meant by love, have examined minutely every 
part of this conversation and its background. They 
recognize that Jesus was facing one who once in 
great confidence had boasted that while all others 
might desert him yet he would remain true. But, 
as predicted, Peter in the hour of trial had denied 
him. 

Some have found special significance in the 
different Greek words for “love” used by Jesus 
and Peter. Jesus, they note, used the strong word 
for love which implied more than either erotical 
love or affection for friends. His word for love 
implied the “outgoing of the whole nature in 
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reverent devotion” (see The Interpreter’s Bible, 
Volume 7, page 524). The conclusion generally 
reached is that the Greek word for love used by 
Peter was weaker and may be translated either 
as “love” or “like.” The Basic Bible translates 
Peter’s answer: “Yes, Lord, you have knowledge 
that you are dear to me.” 

Apparently what Jesus was seeking here was 
a commitment from Peter. He did not scold. The 
simple question was, “Do you love me?” Without 
love, Jesus knew that Peter could never endure 
persecution, imprisonment, or death upon a cross. 

A writer in distinguishing “love” from “like” 
makes this simple analogy. He says that nearly all 
of us like strawberries, and if an acquaintance 
somewhere within a modest distance from our 
residence should invite us to have strawberries 
at his home, we would make our plans to go, 
provided the weather was exactly right, or there 
was no other compelling engagement. In brief, 
if all things fitted perfectly into our convenience, 
we would accept the invitation. On the other 
hand, if circumstances were changed and we, 
living at a distance from the city, one night found 
our boy ill and recognized that he must have the 
immediate attention of a doctor, we would not de- 
bate distance or weather. Telephone lines might 
be down, the weather stormy, driving dangerous, 
yet we would take all the risks to get a physician. 
And when he had reached the bedside of the 
boy and made the diagnosis, our word would be, 
“Doctor, regardless of what it costs, save the boy.” 

Note the difference: we like strawberries; we 
love the boy. Jesus knew that Peter must really 
love him, not just like him, if he was to become 
an uncompromising and influential follower. 

The work of Christianity today drags because of 
the scarcity of people who love. There are too 
many followers who merely like, and serve only 
when the demands fit into their convenience. 

There is a story told in the Old Testament about 
a man who went out into the woods and built a 
house of the cedars and the cypresses. After finish- 
ing he kindled a fire and roasted his meat. Re- 
freshed and resting in comfort, he was suddenly 
startled by footsteps in the woods. He realized 
that his enemy was upon him and he did not have 
any protecting deity to which he could turn. 
Quickly he picked up a part of a left-over tree and 
hewed from it an image representing his god, and 
prayed, “Deliver me, for thou art my god.” The 
writer noted that the god was made out of the 





residue. This man, he continued, is a picture of a 
pagan. Thus defined, a pagan is one who provides 
first for his personal needs, and afterward gives 
attention to his soul. Too often loveless Christians 
after paying for their houses, cars, television 
sets, and caring for various material needs, take 
the residue for their offerings to God. 


LOVE TRANSCENDS LAw. In the impressive ritual 
for the solemnizing of matrimony, love is em- 
phasized as the basis for a happy home. Similarly 
love furnishes the guiding principle for the creat- 
ing of a happy and satisfying religious life. Love 
furnishes the Christian religion its buoyancy, 
zest, and motive. Without love, it becomes empty 
ritualism and takes on the legalism of ancient 
Pharisaism. 

“Thou shalt love God” is a command sometimes 
difficult to understand. The Westminster Cate- 
chism asks the question, “What is the chief purpose 
of man?” The answer follows, “To praise God and 
glorify Him forever.” This has been considered 
by some as a reflection of a selfish, tyrannical 
deity; yet when understood, it points the way for 
man’s highest development. 

In my former home in Kentucky, a near neigh- 
bor raised saddle horses. One became a widely 
known, national-champion, five-gaited horse. I 
remember when he was a colt. Perhaps once there 
had been some resentment on his part toward 
his trainer, but they learned to work together. 
The colt put himself fully in the hands of the 
trainer, and in time entered competition with 
other five-gaited saddle horses. Beginning in a 
small county fair, he moved on to the state fair, 
receiving all of the blue ribbon awards in his 
class. Finally, at the national horse show he was 
crowned, the Grand Champion. Now the name 
of the Feudist is remembered among great saddle 
horses. All of this was the result, not primarily 
of good breeding, but because the young horse 
learned to trust himself completely to an intelli- 
gent trainer. Without any irreverence it can 
be said that God commands us to love him in 
order to establish a partnership through which 
latent ‘capacities and talents may be fully de- 
veloped. Personality growth is intimately con- 
nected with loving God. 

We are to “love the Lord God with all your 
heart, and with all your soul, and with all your 
mind.” These words in themselves make a direct 
appeal to every individual. Frequently there is 
found a difference of talents in the four above- 
mentioned areas. One’s skills may be in the 
aesthetic; another’s in the spiritual, another, in 
the practical or physical, and still another, in the 
intellectual. A person disciplined in spirit is re- 
minded by a pastoral scene that “The Lorp is my 
shepherd.” And loving God with all of one’s 
mind opens up areas of understanding hidden to 
persons who leave God out of their lives. 

To all, regardless of particular talents, loving 


God brings unlimited enrichment for all parts of 
life. Failing to love, Dorothy Thompson says, 
causes people to take leave of their senses (Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Oct., 1952, page 14). “It is through 
the senses that we make our first discriminations 
between beauty and ugliness, bitter and sweet, 
smoothness and roughness, music and noise... . 
The extent to which we develop the artist in 
ourselves measures the extent to which we ap- 
preciate not only art, but life.” 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell calls our attention 
to the fact that Jesus did not give two command- 
ments, but one. 

In Luke’s version of this incident, Jesus was 
asked, “Who is my neighbor?” This opened the 
way for an interpretation of how human rela- 
tionships must operate. The immortal story of 
the Good Samaritan lifts up three types. In it 
were robbers living at the expense of others, 
and. in this connection they were of highwaymen 
on the road between Jerusalem and Jericho. But 
thieves can never be limited to highways. They 
are persons who disregard the rights of others 
in the use of false weights, overcharges, exploita- 
tion, adulteration of products, and other dishonest 
means. 

Jesus with equal disdain stigmatized the reli- 
gious people concerned only about the forms of 
religion and indifferent to the services that re- 
ligion compels. Doubtless the priest who passed 
the man in need could quote most of the precepts 
in the law about relieving the distressed and 
suffering. But to him all of these were hollow 
verbalisms. 

The Good Samaritan personified Jesus’ religion; 
for his life reflected genuine love. The man who 
was in need, a Jew, held Samaritans in contempt. 
They, in some respects, had been quislings during 
the time the Jews were in Babylon, and therefore 
were bitterly hated by all of the Jews. But be- 
cause of creative love, this Samaritan rose above 
personal feelings to help an enemy in need. Active 
good will such as this Samaritan showed is spon- 
taneous for people dominated by love. It is love 
that helps one to go the second mile, to give 
the cloak, and to love enemies. Love is central in 
Jesus’ religion. 
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Magnetic North 


Education may try to pin to “facts” as though 
there were no ultimate reference, but the ultimate 
reference is there even though it may rarely be 
explicit. Every road sign, though it may seem 
only a “fact,” is governed by a magnetic north. 
The attempt to deny ultimates brings to mind the 
story of two boys lying on their backs in a 
meadow. One said, “There ain’t no sky,” and the 
other answered, “Then what is it that ain’t?”— 
From Faith and Education, by George A. Buttrick, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1952. 











Sergeant Charles Woods (left) and Sergeant Frank Crewe conduct “traffic tribunal” for Los Angeles Police Depart- 


ment. (Photo from the author.) 


Neither Cop Nor Reverend 


By Crawford Trotter 


The author of this article is director of public 
relations, Southern California-Arizona Conference 
of The Methodist Church. This article is one of a 
series by various authors on ways individual 
Christians are making the Christian witness in 
their vocations. 


THE MAILMAN is sometimes confused when 
he delivers letters addressed to the home of police 
officer Charles Woods. “How come?” he asks 
as he hands one over bearing the title of “Rev- 
erend” instead of “Sergeant.” 

This policeman occupies no pulpit. He doesn’t 
even teach a Sunday school class, and he seldom 
ever goes to church services. But all these things 
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Sergeant Charles Woods would be happy to do. 

As a police officer, he works irregular hours, 
and even during his free time Woods may be 
summoned from his home in Downey to Los 
Angeles by the jangle of an unlisted telephone. 
Sometimes and somehow, emergency calls seem 
to come perversely more often on Sunday. 

There was a time when this officer had no di- 
rect contact with criminals. He began his career 
by spending four years in the traffic education di- 
vision and later had an important share in or- 
ganizing and operating the Public Relations Office 
of the Los Angeles Police Department. Most of 
this time he was assigned to journalistic duties. 
It was a wise personnel officer that capitalized 
on the recruit’s writing talents. 





Today writing has become his hobby but it is 
also a part of his religion. With professional skill, 
he finds leads that develop into stories that propa- 
gandize religion. Although he does not preach or 
teach in the formal sense, he does both in a 
steady stream of copy produced with the help 
of his wife Mary Lou, who types his final manu- 
scripts. One press office apparently assumed he 
must be a preacher and so their mail to him 
has always given him that courtesy title that 
baffles the mailman. 

The mailman could be excused for being con- 
fused, because Woods is built on the rugged lines 
of a cop who does have such chores as physically 
overcoming an unreasoning “psycho” with mur- 
derous intent. He stepped deliberately into this 
other kind of police assignment. Public relations 
had been a wonderfully appealing job but he 
wanted a comprehensive training in his police 
career. So he asked for it. But he did not stop 
writing. 


As A PRESS AGENT for the police, Charles Woods’s 
basic axiom was that an informed public is a 
law-abiding public. It was on this theory of his 
superiors that his training was built. When he 
sought a channel for Christian service, his de- 
cision was made under the old influence. The 
idea of the bearing of information on conduct 
had been well drilled into him. 

In an interview in his Downey home he said 
recently, “Spiritual values are the greatest assets 
in a community. I found that if I could not attend 
church regularly I could help the preachers reach 
some of those who would not or could not hear 
a sermon. My training, and my own experience 
and observation convince me that if the facts 
are presented to the public, they’ll make the 
right decisions.” So Charles Woods began to 
dress up facts that pertain to righteous living in 
a true but graphic form, and the editors almost 
snatched at his output. 

His pastor, the Rev. Francis Cook, counts him 
a valuable aid in keeping the local Methodists 
informed. He tackles such humble tasks as putting 
out the weekly mimeographed Methodist Mes- 
senger. This, in its entirety, he could far more 
easily write himself, but he contacts many con- 
tributors and studiously preserves each individ- 
ual’s style in editing their copy and fitting it into 
the dummy to be stenciled. He will not deprive 
his fellow church members of an opportunity 
for service; for he recognizes the value of crea- 
tiveness as a channel for spiritual growth. 


THE SERGEANT is not limited to journalism of a 
Methodist flavor. Anything that will attract peo- 
ple to religion makes copy for him. And he holds 
in the forefront his motive to be factually ac- 
curate and interesting enough that the reader 
receives an impression that will lead to “a right 
decision.” Two recent illustrated articles of his ap- 


pearing at the same time in a small-town news- 
paper were very obviously showing in one the 
Christian qualities of a Roman Catholic priest, 
and in the other the self-sacrificing devotion of 
Roman Catholic parishioners. 

He writes sometimes for the great metropolitan 
dailies, but he specializes in material slanted to 
the smaller community newspapers. 


Woops IS WELL KNOWN to many editors. On his 
“off” time he does vacation relief in newspaper 
offices. He is asked in advance to cover events, 
and frequently such assignments relate to re- 
ligion. He does free publicity for the P.T.A. He 
has just finished, at the time of this writing, a 
series of articles to comfort and inform parents 
about encouraging discoveries on polio. He is a 
recognized expert on taxation information. During 
the four years he spent in public-relations work, 
he ran as many as five radio programs at a time. 
He spent another four years advertising the 
traffic laws, with the result that measurably far 
fewer citations had to be given by officers to 
citizens to appear in court for violations. 

While he makes contact with rabbis, priests, and 
preachers of all denominations, his warmest feel- 
ings go to the people called Methodists. It was 
through Highland Park Methodist Church in Los 
Angeles that he became a journalist, and it was 
here he found his wife. 

They were youngsters growing up together in 
the youth work at Highland Park. When in high 
school “Chuck” began a mimeographed news- 
letter for his church crowd on that age level, 
Mary Lou was interested enough to help. When 
they became a little older, they both taught classes 
in the junior-high department. Finally, as young 
adults they jointly took charge of the high-school 
department in their church school. Today at 
Downey these two are still putting first things 
first. Mrs. Woods has more direct contact with 
the local congregation but her husband is not 
one iota less interested. Their two children, a 
girl and a boy, count themselves among those 
who find that participation in church life is one 
of the rewarding experiences of life. 
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A Prayer 


O GOD, the eternal source and necessity of 
being, on whose free overflowing that of the whole 
creation every moment depends! Strike, we be- 
seech thee, our hearts with a continual dread and 
reverence of thy absolute dominion, which should 
it but never so little suspend thy bounty, we 
should instantly vanish into nothing; and grant 
that we may by thy grace so husband our time 
here as in the next life to possess thy eternity, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ—From John 
Wesley’s Prayers, edited by Frederick C. Gill, 
1951; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 














A New Prison Ministry 


By Sam Burgess 


This report on what the National Council of 
Churches is doing to serve a large group of men 
in federal and state prisons was written by the 
assistant editor, Agricultural Extension Service, 
University of Georgia. 


I WAS in prison and you came to me.” In Cali- 
fornia the Christian service specified in these 
words of Jesus is being successfully effected. The 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America is visiting prisoners through a _ pro- 
gram of Christian education and thereby winning 
many of them to Christ and the Church. 

Richard E. Lentz, executive director of the 
Council’s Department of Adult Work within its 
Division of Christian Education, who directs the 
prison program for the Council, told me the story 
when I visited his office in Chicago recently. 

In 1948, Dr. Lentz received a letter from James 
P. McGugin, assistant chaplain at San Quentin 
prison. Chaplain McGugin planned to incorporate 
the study of religion in the prison’s excellent pro- 
gram of education and requested the Council’s 
counsel and co-operation. Courses in religion, 
which primarily emphasized instruction for 
knowledge rather than instruction for inspira- 
tion, were needed. The material had to be pre- 
sented from a nonsectarian point of view. 

Responding to Chaplain McGugin’s request, 
Dr. Lentz submitted several units of the “Learning 
for Life” series. Two units, “Finding a Faith to 
Live by,” and “Be Glad You Are a Protestant,” 
were selected to inaugurate the program at San 
Quentin. 

Begun in this way with the full approval and 
co-operation of Warden Clinton T. Duffy, now re- 
tired, the program has developed with remark- 
able success. Today San Quentin has a school of 
religion, under the direction of Chaplain McGugin 
as dean, which offers weekday courses from six 
to twenty-four weeks in length. Some eighteen 
courses in Bible study, the Christian faith, and 
the application of Christian principles to life, 
have been offered. All courses are taught by 
ordained ministers who have seminary degrees. 


Two OF THESE COURSES, “Bible Study” and “Prot- 
estantism: Its Story and Beliefs,” are offered 
in Spanish. In this connection Dr. Lentz told me 
that Methodists can take pride in the fact that 
The Methodist Church is one of the few churches 
which have Spanish-language literature necessary 
to the meeting of this special demand. 

At the time of my interview, a total of 1,270 
men had completed at least one 18-hour course in 
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the San Quentin school. These men received 
certificates of recognition, especially designed for 
this purpose by Dr. Lentz. He signed these certif- 
icates on behalf of the National Council. Attended 
by some 1,400 men, the recognition services where 
these certificates are awarded each quarter are 
very special occasions. 

Much more significant testimony to the value of 
the program than the number of graduates, how- 
ever, is made by the following results: 


A TOTAL oF 320 MEN have been baptized and have 
entered into the fellowship of the Christian 
Church! Results in the lives of two of these men, 
who are unnamed here for obvious reasons, are 
especially inspiring. 

One man, who served as librarian of the re- 
ligious books at San Quentin, now released from 
prison, is enrolled in college preparing himself 
for full-time religious leadership. Another man, 
illiterate when he entered prison, in a 30-page 
pamphlet describing his religious experience has 
reported that participation in the courses has 
made his coming to San Quentin worth while. 
He had served seven years for a crime he did 
not commit, he explained, but through his study 
in these courses he had come to understand and 
appreciate his experience as the means through 
which he has been led to faith in God. 


SucH RESULTS from the work at San Quentin is 
only a part of Dr. Lentz’s story, however. Begun 
at San Quentin, the program is now in operation 
in all prisons of the California penal system. At 
Chino, where prisoners requiring minimum 
security are housed, and at Medical Facility, 
where emphasis is upon rehabilitation through 
psychiatric, surgical, and medical treatment, one 
of the courses is bringing unusual results. Taught 
by the prison chaplains in co-operation with the 
prison psychiatrists, this course is entitled, 
“Favorite Bible Verses.” Course procedure is as 
follows: 

Each student is given a verse and the name of 
the book of the Bible in which it appears, with 
short notes from commentaries explaining the 
verse. The student studies the Bible chapter 
containing the verse with the comments and then 
writes a statement explaining what the verse 
means to him, and why he thinks this verse is a 
favorite. 


Resutts following this procedure are most sig- 
nificant. These statements provide insights which 
are exceedingly useful to both the chaplains and 





psychiatrists in their efforts to understand the 
prisoners. For this reason, the course has a def- 
inite therapeutic value. 

Having heard this story of the program in 
California, I asked Dr. Lentz if the program was 
being extended to other states and if so, how was 
the work being sponsored. 

“Inquiries have been received from seventeen 
states,” he said, “and the National Council is 
following up on all of them. Certain state groups 
have expressed a desire to participate. The New 
York Federation of Men’s Bible Classes, a non- 
denominational group, has voted officially to co- 
operate, and the Illinois State Council of Churches 
has approached their state’s prison officials in re- 
gard to getting a similar program started in 
Illinois.” 


Dr. LENTZ ADMITTED that expansion of the pro- 
gram was moving slowly, primarily because of 
the lack of funds in Council and prison budgets 
for this purpose. This lack in the prisons had been 
brought out in a previous question. Looking over 
reports of the work at San Quentin, I noted that 
textbooks required in certain courses were not 
available to the students and asked him for the 
reason. 

“Cost of the textbooks,” said Dr. Lentz. “State 
budgets are inadequate or are prescribed from 
covering such purchases as religious books. The 
prisoners have little or no money available and 
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they cannot purchase the books for themselves.” 


IN ADDITION TO BOOKS and course study materials 
the prisons need working libraries containing 
Bibles, Bible commentaries, dictionaries, and con- 
cordances. Maps, films, filmstrips, and recordings 
of religious music also would greatly aid the 
prison programs. 

“Supplying these materials is the best way that 
local church-school classes can help the prisons 
and the Council in forwarding the program in 
their states. Local groups who wish to assist in 
developing such a program should contact their 
state Council of Churches, however, since ap- 
proaches to prison authorities are most effective 
when made by an interchurch agency,” Dr. Lentz 
said. 

“In this crime-conscious day of ours, the worth- 
iness of such projects which help carry the re- 
demptive message of Christian education to those 
men who are already paying society for past 
mistakes is readily apparent. For gratifying assur- 
ance of the heart-warming results one need only 
visit the classes in the California prisons,” Dr. 
Lentz concluded. 

Dr. Lentz speaks with much assurance. In the 
promotion of this specific type of Christian service 
as only a part of his many regular duties, he 
has visited the California prisons many times in 
order to represent the National Council of 
Churches in this cooperative ministry. 
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Students in science at Bennett College. 


Race Relations Day—An Opportunity 


By Myron F. Wicke 


The Doctrines and Discipline of The Methodist 
Church, 1948, directs that “Race Relations Sunday 
(second Sunday in February) shall be observed 
in all the congregations as the date when the 
interest of Christian education for Negro youth 
shall be presented, and an offering shall be re- 
ceived for the benefit of Negro schools related to 
the General Board of Education.” This article 
was prepared by the secretary of the Department 
of Higher Education, General Board of Education. 


Race RELATIONS DAY is an opportunity for 
Methodists to demonstrate their belief that we 
are all children of the same Father. The long his- 
tory of Methodist educational activity which led 
to Race Relations Day is testimony to this funda- 
mental article of faith. 

The story begins with the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society, organized in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1866. 
Eleven ministers and one layman were the orig- 
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inal nucleus of this group, whose purpose was 
to improve the lot of recently emancipated freed- 
men. Earlier the interdenominational Freedmen’s 
Aid Commission had been active in the same area; 
but after a few years of planning it was agreed 
that the various denominations could carry on the 
work more effectively through their individual 
agencies. 

In the same year (1872) the Society presented 
to the General Conference a memorial asking 
that it be made a benevolent agency of the Gen- 
eral Conference. The approved resolution read: 

“Resolved: That the prayer of the memorialists 
for the official recognition of the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society be granted, and that said society be and 
hereby is recognized as a regular constituted so- 
ciety of The Methodist Episcopal Church. .. . Its 
object shall be to labor for the education and 
special aid of freedmen and others, especially 
in cooperation with the Missionary and Church 
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Extension Societies of The Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” 

Some of the first institutions founded by the 
Society were called universities, but they were in 
fact only primary schools. An illustration is Clark 
University, founded in 1870, which for a long time 
had only a primary school, but enrolled students 
of all ages. 

The first president of Clark once wrote to a 
friend: “They called it Clark University but it 
was then, and for years afterward, a primary 
school of three departments. All ages from four 
to sixty, and all degrees of advancement from the 
alphabet to grammar, geography, and higher 
arithmetic were represented. There were three 
teachers, including the president.” 


FROM SUCH BEGINNINGS sprang most of the Negro 
colleges of The Methodist Church. Out of the 
more than eighty years of labor have come these 
institutions: 


Gammon Theological Seminary ....... Atlanta, Georgia 
Bennett College .. .......Greensboro, North Carolina 
Bethune-Cookman College ...Daytona Beach, Florida 
Claflin College ..... Orangeburg, South Carolina 
Clark College .... Atlanta, Georgia 
Dillard University .......New Orleans, Louisiana 


Philander Smith College. eee Little Rock, Arkansas 
RSG WOMEEEY ic Sa os Holly Springs, Mississippi 
Huston-Tillotson College ................ Austin, Texas 


Wiley College . Marshall, Texas 
Morristown Normal and Industrial College ............. 
Morristown, Tennessee 
Flint-Goodrich Hospital, Dillard University .............. 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Meharry Medical College ........... Nashville, Tennessee 


This development of Methodist Negro institu- 
tions is a record of sacrifice and labor, both by 
those who served the schools and by those who 
contributed financially to make the work effec- 
tive. Right now every Negro college related to 
The Methodist Church is fully accredited, an 
enviable record. The most significant evidence 
of success is to be found, however, in the lives 
and leadership of the students educated in these 
institutions. 


In 1856, less than 5 per cent of the Negro pop- 
ulation could read and write; today more than 
90 per cent of the race is literate. In 1870, only 
a few Negroes were being educated and these 
were in mission schools. Today there are more 
than a million Negroes in the secondary schools 
of the country. What has made these and many 
similar achievements possible? The answer is the 
Struggling, privately supported Negro colleges 
of the South. The faculties of southern Negro 
high schools today are overwhelmingly the prod- 
ucts of small Negro church colleges. The pulpits 
of Negro Methodist churches are filled by men 
Irom the same schools. Today there are 70,000 
Negro teachers in the United States, more than 


17,000 ministers, 6,000 nurses, 4,000 doctors and 
1,600 dentists. These are mainly the graduates of 
the private Negro colleges in the South. 


THERE ARE PEOPLE, unfortunately, who see in 
these very statistics a reason for regarding the 
problem of Negro education as more or less solved. 
Their judgment they believe to be confirmed by 
occasional newspaper reports of falling barriers of 
segregation in the South. That conclusion is far 
from sound. Of more than 15,000,000 Negroes in 
the United States, 73 per cent live in seventeen 
Southern states where segregation is still prac- 
ticed. In fifteen of these states, the color bar is 
in the constitution of the state, and can be re- 
moved only by a tremendously difficult and com- 
plex process. 

Why do not Negro youth attend schools of other 
sections of the nation? The reason is found in a 
stubborn economic fact. It is financially impossible 
for the average Negro to go far from home for 
his college work, and in this respect he is like 
many of his white brothers. But another reason 
is that Negro public elementary and secondary 
schools are often so inferior in quality that grad- 
uates of these schools cannot compete on equal 
terms with students having stronger educational 
backgrounds. 

These facts have led Charles Dollard of the 
Carnegie Corporation to say unequivocally that 
the Negro private colleges must be strengthened 
now. Here are some of his own words: 

“Negro boys and girls now of college age, or 
who will arrive at college age within the next 
twenty-five years, will not have a reasonable op- 
portunity for higher education unless the Negro 
colleges in the South continue to operate. They 
will not have an adequate opportunity for educa- 
tion unless these same colleges are greatly 
strengthened.” 


Bennett College study group. (Photo by C. L. Ward.) 
























This can be stated in another way. Denial of 
educational opportunity is at the same time a 
denial of economic opportunity. Opportunity is 
not now as available to the Negro as it is to the 
white. Where there is one white physician to every 
731 white citizens, there is only one Negro physi- 
cian to every 3,644 Negro citizens. Where there is 
one white dentist to every 614 white citizens, 
there is only one Negro dentist to every 8,111 
Negro citizens. This is far from equality of op- 
portunity—even for sound health. 

We are not training nearly enough teachers, 
doctors, dentists, engineers, or nurses—to name 
only a few fields. Needed at once are 20,000 addi- 
tional physicians, 7,000 dentists, 4,000 nurses, 
280,000 teachers. Needed, that is, are more grad- 
uates from Negro institutions of higher learning. 
This requires stronger colleges and adequate 
financial assistance to make and keep them effec- 
tive. 

Many devoted Methodist men and women of 
financial means have given substantially to the 
support and development of our Negro colleges. 
But the call is not only for those of wealth. Race 
Relations Day gives every Methodist the oppor- 
tunity to share in this important work. The offer- 
ings on Race Relations Day have risen steadily, 
giving concrete evidence of Methodism’s growing 





faith in the achievements of these institutions. 
In 1952 an unprecedented total of $239,726 was 
realized, bringing these gifts for the quadrennium 
to above $800,000. What this means to the colleges 
involved can hardly be overestimated. It would 
take an endowment fund of nearly six million 
dollars to produce annually the income received 
from Race Relations Day. Many of these dollars 
produced other dollars in matching funds from 
foundations and individual donors. 

The Central Jurisdiction has made valiant ef- 
forts to support its own schools. In 1948, more than 
$150,000 was contributed to the colleges by mem- 
bers, agencies, and friends of the Central Juris- 
diction. This was a per capita average of more than 
40 cents per member. This figure places the Cen- 
tral Jurisdiction far above the averages achieved 
by white conferences for their schools and col- 
leges. Negro Methodists know how to sacrifice for 
their institutions! 

But even more should and can be done; for the 
need is greater than ever before. In 1900, there 
were fewer than 150 college students in the 
church’s educational institutions for Negroes. In 
1951 there were more than 10,000 in the same 
schools. With rising costs, the colleges face new 
pressures as severe as any in the past. 


Alternative to the Arms Race 


By Andrew Cecil 


This is the second in a series of articles dealing 
with the Episcopal Address to the 1952 General 
Conference. The author, a teacher in one of our 
Methodist colleges, writes under a pen name be- 
cause he still has friends behind the iron curtain. 


WHOEVER has prayed “deliver us from evil,” 
accompanied by groans of prisoners dying from 
cold and hunger, imprisoned only because they 
did not abandon themselves entirely, will also, 
I am sure, pray for security and strength to resist 
efficiently the destructive forces of evil. Who- 
ever has seen victims imprisoned to furnish un- 
paid labor in subhuman conditions to maintain 
the existence of a system based on tyranny and 
oppression will become convinced that the prob- 
lem which the world faces today is not “war or 
peace,” but rather “slavery or defense of our 
freedom.” 

The issue is slavery imposed to destroy the spir- 
itual faith indispensable to our soul or defense 
in order to protect our freedom, our inalienable 
rights, our sentiments, our opinions, and our 
thoughts. 


That is not to say that our right to defense 
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contradicts our desire for peace. Security does not 
follow inevitably from victory in war. In our 
readiness for defense the question remains: does 
security lie only in the race of armaments, or do 
we have to build up the security of the free world 
on higher and more effective ideas which, uniting 
the free world, will restrain the ambitions of 
dictators? 

Under the burden of armaments all the na- 
tions are trying desperately to keep their economy 
from foundering; and it seems that in many 
countries it is already too late to avoid a crash. 

In Great Britain the new budget provides for 
a national tax amounting to 36 per cent of national 
income (not including the taxes collected on the 
local level). In June, Winston Churchill alarmed 
the British nation by saying that the economic 
crisis is scarcely less vital than in the days when 
the Nazis rained bombs on London. 

“Our head,” said the Prime Minister, “is above 
water, but it is not enough to float”; the economy 
of Great Britain stands on a “treacherous trap 
door.” Rumor spread about a new devaluation 
of the pound. With gold and dollar reserves 
dropping, and with shortages of food, steel, and 














coal, Great Britain, which is spending 33 per cent 
of its national tax on defense, is again on the edge 
of bankruptcy. 

In France, the national taxes amount to 22 per 
cent of the national income, with 45 per cent of 
spending for defense purposes. France’s war in 
Indochina takes one third of the national defense 
budget (1.1 billion), nearly twice as much as the 
total military and economic aid received from 
the U.S. in the 1951-1952 fiscal year. The franc has 
only 12 per cent of the purchasing power it had at 
the end of World War II. The little gold coin, the 
napoleon, with a nominal value of 20 francs, has 
on the free market a value of 4,000 francs. In 
spite of the new national loan with government 
bonds tied to the market price of the gold napoleon 
(to get privately hoarded gold into the govern- 
ment coffers), and efforts for stricter tax collec- 
tions, there is still much scepticism as to whether 
France can be saved from bankruptcy and from 
a new devaluation of the franc. 

In Russia, according to the statistics revealed in 
the Yale Review by Kathleen Thayer, a research 
statistician, the Russian worker is permitted to 
consume one tenth as much as the average Ameri- 
can. Almost all the efforts of Russia are invested 
in capital plan expansion and armaments. The 
standards of living plunge toward the minimum. A 
further cut of consumer goods will bring starva- 
tion, with an increase in death rates and a decrease 
of the output per man hour (now the average 
Russian produces one fourth as much as the 
average American). 

The United States, with the strongest and most 
dynamic economy in the world, ended the 1952 
year with a deficit of four billion dollars. For the 
next fiscal year the deficit is estimated at more 
than 14 billion dollars. Americans pay 22 per cent 
of their national income into the Federal treasury 
(the tax rate amounts to 32 per cent when we in- 
clude the state and local taxes). Defense expendi- 
tures account for 70 per cent of expected federal 
revenues. Federal levies reached 80 billion dollars 
and President Truman asked for an 85-billion- 
dollar budget for the fiscal year 1953. 

The economic position of this country cannot 
be attributed only to natural resources and man- 
power but results mainly from the principle of 
individual liberty under which human incentive 
is given its widest possible scope. Our present tax 
load can in no way be considered as a contribution 
to the American principle of “incentive state.” 


THE COMMON ECONOMIC FEATURES brought by the 
race of armaments are inflation and high taxes; 
and there is little hope for success in the recovery 
of the world’s inflation-weakened economy. 

More disastrous and tragic is the possibility of 
our world involved in a World War III. A new 
war would cost not only blood and tears, and 
would destroy all our capital, but with degeneracy 
of our economic life would come moral infirmity 





and degeneracy of ethics; and our civilization 
might collapse. 

If armaments are not sufficient to secure peace, 
what steps should be taken to make a Christian 
stand for peace? 

We find a relevant comment in the editorial of 
the Church of England Newspaper for March 28, 
1952: 1 

“We believe that a real danger in the present 
situation is that the struggle against Communism 
should come to be thought of as primarily a mat- 
ter of military strategy. In these terms, the atti- 
tude of the West must be defensive, for there is 
little or no support for an aggressive or preventive 
war. But emphasis on defence has its own dangers, 
for it produces a ‘Maginot-line’ mentality. More- 
over, while the West is defending itself against 
Russian imperialism, Communism is making fur- 
ther inroads in Asia and elsewhere. It would ap- 
pear that the defensive attitude is even spreading 
to the realm of ideas and is influencing the attitude 
of the churches. A church which is on the defen- 
sive is lacking in faith and is no longer true to its 
world mission.” 

The ways of offensive which should be waged 
in order to cross the ‘“Maginot-line mentality” are 
indicated in the Episcopal Address for our Meth- 
odist General Conference of 1952. To make our 
strategy effective, we have: (1) to keep in our 
thinking always the people who live behind the 
borders of political governments that are unfriend- 
ly to us; (2) to promote international disarmament 
as an alternative to war; (3) to build up faith in 
the United Nations, and (4) to regain confidence 
in the supreme value of our spiritual heritage. 

We should not indentify the peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain with their governments. It is esti- 
mated that out of 200 million Russians, only a 
small percentage belong to the Communist Party; 
fewer than 10 per cent of China’s millions sym- 
pathize with Russian-imposed communism. Those 
peoples are victims of blind, ambitious, and ruth- 
less dictators. We have to offer them a clear and 
superior alternative. We have to give to those 
peoples the ideas of peaceful international order, 
of genuine brotherly love, of economic stability 
and security, of better living and perfection of 
man. 

Only an original message, with a developed 
spirit of Christian dedication, can point out the 
victorious course of action. The vision of the vic- 
tory is expressed in the Episcopal Address: 
“Somehow the spiritual unity that binds together 
these peace-hungry multitudes in every land must 
be made vocal until they can lay a restraining 
hand upon the blind ambitions of those who gov- 
ern them. We need a democratic diffusion of the 
power of decision when the life of a nation is 
threatened.” 





1 Quoted from Information Service, April 26, 1952, Central De- 
partment of Research and Survey National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the United States of America. 
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Kwembli (right) and some of her school friends at the 
Mission. (Photo by Arthur Alberts.) 





This is the first in a series of articles on the over- 
seas mission work of The Methodist Church. The 
author is the wife of G. W. Harley, m.v., of the 
Ganta Mission, Ganta, Liberia. 


Kwemesut is a child who goes to school every 
day! That may not seem strange to you, because 
in your town all boys and girls go to school every 
day. But in the villages near Ganta, Liberia, the 
usual thing is for children to work and play, eat 
and sleep, but never go to school. Boys play at 
hunting with bows and arrows, and listen to their 
fathers talk of hunting leopards, or their grand- 
fathers talk of wars. Girls play with dolls which 
are big bananas, tied on their backs just as their 
mothers carry their babies. They follow the 
women who bring home big bundles of firewood, 
carrying a few sticks on their heads. They go 
along to the waterside to bring home a small pan 
of water carefully balanced. 

Kwembli goes to school at Ganta Mission, along 
with fifteen or twenty other girls and more than 
one hundred boys. She learns most of the things 
that you learn in school, and each day, and espe- 
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Kwembli 


Goes to School 


By Winifred J. Harley 


cially on Sunday, she learns about God, our 
Father, and about Christ and his teachings. 

This is how it happens that Kwembli has a 
chance to go to school when most girls do not. 
Her father and mother were both sick with 
leprosy. They had found that at the Mission they 
could get medicine, so they had come there to 
live during the long years of treatment. 

Kwembli was born there. When she was small, 
she lived with her mother’s people in a town 
nearby. Then a small leprous spot appeared on the 
skin of her thigh. Her father showed it to the doc- 
tor, and he said Kwembli must take the leprosy 
treatments like her parents. 

Twice a week for several years Kwembli had 
to have these injections. The spot began to fade. 
At last, she was pronounced symptom-free, and 
told that she would not have to stay in the leper 
village any longer. During the years she had been 
living there, she and the half dozen other children 
like her had been taught to read and write by an 
older boy who had been to school before becom- 
ing sick. 

When Kwembli was dismissed from treatment, 
the missionaries told her she could come to the 
regular mission school if she wanted to. Kwembli 
was very glad, and her father was pleased, too. 
He found friends in the next town who would let 
Kwembli stay with them and attend the school. 
The schoolboys live in dormitories on the Mission, 
but there are no dormitories, yet, for girls. They 
must live with their parents or friends in town. 
Sometimes they leave after a few years and are 
married without finishing school (eighth grade). 

Kwembli has been going to school on the Mis- 
sion for about four years. She wants to stay till 
she has finished the eighth grade. Perhaps her 
father will let her stay. It would be much better 
if there were a dormitory and a matron who could 
take care of Kwembli and the other schoolgirls. 
There they would learn how to make a civilized 
and a Christian home—where all the drinking 
water would be boiled, and the children would say 
their prayers every night. 





Religion and Healing—A Comprehensive Study 


A REvIEw oF WEATHERHEAD’S Psychology, Religion and Healing 


By David E. Roberts, Professor of Philosophy of Religion, Union Theological Seminary 


LESLIE WEATHERHEAD, minister of City 
Temple in London, has for many years contributed 
through books and through the psychological 
clinic of his own church to a deeper understanding 
of the relationship between psychology and reli- 
gion. In the present volume he gathers together 
the study, observation and counseling experience 
of a lifetime.! The result is the most comprehen- 
sive survey of the field that has yet been produced. 

Despite the rather formidable length of the 
book, Dr. Weatherhead’s style makes it consistent- 
ly interesting and readable. The book is so well 
organized that anyone who is especially interested 
in specific problems can easily use it as a reference 
work. As a well-balanced review of the history 
and recent status of relations between psychology, 
religion, and healing, Dr. Weatherhead’s book is 
to be commended to teachers and laymen as well 
as to pastors and psychiatrists. 

The first four chapters trace the history of 
religious and psychological methods of healing and 
offer a detailed examination of modern practices 
in both areas. Several notable features of these 
chapters should be mentioned. For one thing, the 
author lists and examines every healing miracle 
recorded in the Gospels. 

Dr. Weatherhead steers a middle path between 
those who define miracle in terms of an inter- 
ruption of natural law, and those who accept as 
authentic only the instances of healing which can 
be explained by modern psychology as a curing 
of functional disorders, mainly by suggestion. Dr. 
Weatherhead holds that, although at many points 
there are similarities between cures wrought by 
Jesus and cures brought about by contemporary 
psychotherapeutic techniques, the differences are 
also striking. In a word, he believes that there was 
a power in Jesus Christ to heal the whole man, 
physically, mentally, and spiritually, which cannot 
be understood apart from the uniqueness of his 
person as God-man. 

While the basic position the author adopts 
throughout this section is both sound and illumi- 
nating, it is weakened at a few points by conjec- 
ture (eg., his suggestion that the Gadarene 
demoniac called himself “legion” because as a 
child he had suffered some shock at the hands of a 
Roman legionnaire). His examination of the his- 
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tory of the early Church puts forth several perti- 
nent suggestions in attempting to explain how 
the role of healing came to play a much less cen- 
tral place than it had in the ministry of Jesus 
himself. Instead of seeking to meet each situation 
in the light of the needs of the individual con- 
cerned, as he did, the Church began to use a 
stereotyped technique which depended mainly on 
suggestion and threw the burden for failure on the 
individual’s supposed lack of faith. 

No doubt there is much in what Dr. Weather- 
head says, but in leaping hastily from the early 
Church to modern times, he does less than justice 
to an unbroken and cumulative tradition within 
the Church which accomplished a great deal in the 
intervening centuries. At this point A History of 
the Cure of Souls by John T. McNeill fills a gap 
which the ‘present volume leaves. 

Moreover, Dr. Weatherhead’s treatment gives 
rise to a misleading impression; for it is at least 
arguable that the crucial turning point for rela- 
tions between religion and healing came in the 
seventeenth century when a philosophical founda- 
tion was laid for the split between a “materialistic” 
view of the body and a “‘spiritualistic” view of the 
mind. 

Several sections of his chapter on modern meth- 
ods of healing through religion are especially well 
done. His comments on Lourdes (which he has 
visited personally) and on Christian Science show 
a praiseworthy combination of open-mindedness 
and unanswerable criticism. 

Dr. Weatherhead also makes an important con- 
tribution, both here and throughout the book, by 
paying adequate heed to the relationship between 
bodily ills on the one hand, and emotional and 
spiritual disorders on the other. Indeed, in the 
course of the volume one can gather a reasonably 
accurate impression of the findings of psycho- 
somatic medicine explained in such a fashion that 
a reader who does not have much technical knowl- 
edge of either medicine or psychology can readily 
follow the exposition. And the author surveys all 
the recent movements in Britain, both sound and 
unsound, which have to do with the responsibility 
of the Church in the field of healing. 

This section will be of considerable practical 
use to ministers and laymen in his own country; 
but unfortunately the author does not extend his 
survey to include similar movements in the United 
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States. The Emmanuel Movement in America is 
mentioned, and later in the book (page 472) there 
is a brief reference to the Council for the Clinical 
Training of Theological Students. It is not so much 
his failure to take account of organizations in this 
country which one deplores, however, as his ap- 
parent ignorance of the work which has been done 
on the theory and practice of pastoral counseling. 

A whole literature on this topic has sprung up 
in the last decade which includes several journals 
as well as a large number of books. It has tended 
to concentrate upon implications for pastoral 
counseling which are to be found in the most re- 
cent developments in psychotherapy, including 
nondirective counseling. One can understand 
why, during the war and in the hectic years which 
have followed the war, Dr. Weatherhead may 
have had no opportunity to familiarize himself 
with this literature. Nevertheless, his failure to 
take account of it (as reflected in his bibliogra- 
phy), is a serious omission in a book which pur- 
ports to be a complete survey. 

A corresponding limitation characterizes Dr. 
Weatherhead’s discussion of modern methods of 
healing through psychology. He provides brief 
sketches of the teachings of Freud, Jung, and 
Adler; and in a later chapter he offers a critique 
of the views of religion to be found in the writings 
of the first two. But then he completes his dis- 
cussion by adding a glance at McDougall and be- 
haviorism. From the standpoint of an American 
reader, this is hopelessly out of date. 

The most promising developments and the most 
controversial problems fall outside the scope of 
this chapter, and, indeed, outside the scope of Dr. 
Weatherhead’s book entirely. He says nothing of 
the important work carried on by Sullivan, 
Horney, and Fromm; nothing about the inter- 
relationship between psychoanalytic and anthro- 
pological studies (e.g. Margaret Mead, Ruth 
Benedict, Abram Kardiner—except for one foot- 
note reference to Kardiner which Dr. Weather- 
head takes over from Liebman’s Peace of Mind); 
nothing about the interrelationship between ex- 
perimental psychology, especially learning theory, 
and abnormal psychology as found in recent work 
on personality (e.g., Dollard and Miller); he says 
nothing about the important recent attempts to 
unify the whole discipline of psychology around 
“personality” as the guiding concept (e.g., Allport 
and Gardner Murphy). 

Hence one is compelled to say that Dr. Weather- 
head’s book affords the reader an excellent sum- 
mary of work done up to about 1935 or 1940, and 
he makes us acquainted with later contributions 
to be found in British literature, which we might 
otherwise miss. This is valuable and important. 
But it would not be fair or truthful to give any 
reader of this review the impression that the book 
can be taken as an adequate guide to what is now 
going on in the development of psychotherapy and 
pastoral counseling in the United States. 
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Leslie D. Weatherhead is pastor of City Temple, London, 
and author of Psychology, Religion and Healing. 


The last three chapters deal with inter-relations 
between present-day psychological and religious 
methods of healing. At many points the author’s 
position is wise, well balanced and skillfully de- 
fended. He has excellent things to say about the 
relevance of religious faith to every form of ill- 
ness. He outlines a practical program for co-opera- 
tion between doctors and ministers which takes 
account of the specialized training and the limita- 
tions of each profession. He gives a clear idea of 
how a church psychological clinic can be organized 
and made to function. He pleads for more ade- 
quate psychological training in theological semi- 
naries. 

Perhaps Dr. Weatherhead’s most important 
point is that we have not yet scratched the sur- 
face in discovering what the church as a com- 
munity might offer in this field if it provided a 
context of acceptance, fellowship, and intercessory 
prayer within which individual medical and pas- 
toral help were made available. His case for the 
importance of religion rests upon the assumption 
that physical and mental health must, in the end, 
be understood in the light of the relationship of 
the whole man to God. This is illustrated con- 
vincingly from material taken from his own ex- 
perience. It is a thesis with which I find myself in 
hearty agreement. 

By comparison with their strengths, the defects 
of the last three chapters are trivial; and I men- 
tion a few misgivings only in the hope that they 
may enhance critical alertness. I shall not criticize 
the author in any detail on theological grounds, 





because doctrinal matters are not the primary con- 
cern of this volume. His approach is that of a 
broad and flexible liberalism which at the same 
time gives a central place to the deity of Christ 
and to the seriousness of human guilt. In passing 
it must be asked, however, how he reconciles his 
own belief in the Resurrection of Christ with his 
thesis that there is no conflict between science and 
modern Christianity. No doubt he could give an 
acceptable answer to this question; but in the book 
he fails to face the problem involved. Further- 
more, though his affirmation of the historicity of 
Jesus is also, certainly, defensible, he makes no 
reference to the critical problems which arise at 
this point either. 

My other comments are of a different sort. 
While on the whole Dr. Weatherhead is scrupu- 
lously fair in discussing psychoanalysts and psy- 
chiatrists, at one point his eagerness to show the 
unique contribution of religious faith prompts 
him to write as though the minister alone could 
deal with guilt. The rest of the book makes clear 
that he does not really mean this; while it may be 
true (I agree with the author that it is) that the 
deepest level of guilt has to do with our relation- 
ships with God, it is also true that psychothera- 
peutic counseling which removes morbid conflicts 
and the causes of guilt-producing behavior, can 
have positive results for a person’s religious life. 


My last dissatisfaction has to do with the section 
on Freud’s attitude toward religion. Freud de- 
serves sharp criticism at this point, and Dr. Weath- 
erhead offers some of the most relevant considera- 
tions; but he weakens his case by mixing valid 
arguments with special pleading which is not very 
convincing to the Christian reader, let alone to 
his Freudian opponent. 

Having expressed some rather severe criticism, 
as well as high praise, I should like to conclude 
by saying that many of the limitations of this book 
are quite inseparable from its excellence. One 
book cannot do everything. For anyone who wants 
a reasonably thorough, and yet non-technical, in- 
troduction to this field, written by one who under- 
stands it through personal practice and through 
study, this book is a good place to begin. 

If one wants to go on later to a study of some 
of the things Dr. Weatherhead omits, it will have 
to be on the basis of familiarity with the sort of 
material which he skillfully presents. For anyone 
who is already well acquainted with “psychology, 
religion, and healing,” the main value of the 
present volume will lie in the fact that it is or- 
ganized so clearly that virtually every chapter 
provides a foundation on which the qualified psy- 
chologist, pastor, or teacher can carry on further 
investigation. 


“Light on the Past ... Glimpse of the Future” 


A Review or Mason Crum’s The Negro in The Methodist Church 


By J. S. Scott, Sr. 


In The Negro in The Methodist Church, the 
author traces the history of the Negro in the 
Methodist Movement, in America, from the meet- 
ing of the first Methodist congregation in the 
home of Philip Embury in New York in 1776, to 
the present time.! Basically, the book is an ap- 
praisal of the Negro’s relation to Methodism in 
America, how the Church has dealt with him, and 
how he has responded. 

The first chapter, “The Early Years,” gives a 
good account of the early history of the Methodists 
and of the manner in which Negroes participated. 
The influence of slavery and of racial tensions 
within the church are clearly set forth. The 
fact is brought out that the organization of the 
African Methodist Episcopal and the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Churches was caused 
by the “strained relations between white and 
Negro members” during that early period. 

In the second chapter, “The Great Evangelism,” 


' The Negro in The Methodist Church, by Mason Crum; published 
by Editorial Department, Board of Missions of The Methodist 
Church, 1951. 125 pages. 50 cents. 


President, Wiley College, Marshall, Texas 


the author describes the evangelistic activities 
of the church in the early days, with particular 
reference to the Southern area. Through the 
plantation missions and other sources, effective 
evangelistic work was done among the slaves; 
notwithstanding, the methods and the motives are 
open to question in some instances. 

The third chapter, “Cross Currents of Senti- 
ment,” deals primarily with the slavery contro- 
versy and records the tragic events that culmin- 
ated in the division of the church in 1844. 

The next chapter, headed “The Rise of Insti- 
tutions,” is a good treatment on the efforts of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to face the problem 
of Negro education through the activities of the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society and its successors. Also, 
a good coverage of the work of our church in 
Negro education, since unification, is given. 

The fifth chapter, “Methodist Women and 
Race,” is largely a review of the excellent work 
which has been done by Methodist women, North 
and South, for the betterment of the Negro and the 
improvement of race relations, across the years. 
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This work is now being continued through the 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service. 

The last chapter, “The Negro’s Contribution to 
American Life,” could have been omitted since it 
has no direct bearing on the main thesis of the 
book. However, the information given in this chap- 
ter will serve a good purpose in helping to reduce 
the “widespread ignorance of the Negro’s ability 
to achieve when given a chance.” 





Few, perhaps, would agree with all of the au- 
thor’s interpretations. Some of the questions he 
has dealt with are both controversial and embar- 
rassing. To a great extent, he has given the facts 
“and let the participants themselves speak.” We 
join with him in the hope “that this story of the 
Negro in The Methodist Church will throw some 
light upon the past and furnish some glimpse of 
the... future of his fellowship in the Church.” 


On Perverting the Principles of Science 


A Review oF Scientism, Man, and Religion 


By Everett Tilson 


T HE past few centuries have revolutionized our 
entire mode of life. Work has been drained of 
much of its drudgery. Leisure, once a goal to be 
sought, has become a problem to be solved. Travel, 
once a burden to be borne, has become a pleasure 
to be enjoyed. The evening, once a time of dull 
resignation, has become a time of gay celebration. 
This is to catalogue but a few of the practical bene- 
fits (we hope they are benefits!) for which we are 
indebted to modern science. 

It was to be expected that anything able to effect 
such startling changes as these should evoke our 
hearty welcome. But it was hardly to be expected 
that science should become to us an object of wor- 
ship. Yet, contends Professor D. R. G. Owen and 
with ample documentation, that is precisely what 
has happened.! Having been emancipated from 
physical bondage by science, we have come to hail 
science as the messianic bearer of our spiritual 
emancipation as well. In short, we have turned 
science into scientism; we have perverted the valid 
principles of genuine science into the invalid prin- 
ciples of a spurious philosophy. 

The principles of science are four: (1) the 
empirical states that a belief to be scientific must 
lend itself to experiment and observation; (2) 
the quantitative states that science, since it begins 
and ends with observable reality, is limited to 
physical reality; (3) the mechanical principle 
states that science, since its aim is the formulation 
of general laws, is restricted to the study of that 
behavior which consists of natural cause-and- 
effect series; and (4) the progressive principle 
states that science, by virtue of its self-correcting 
character, is always moving forward. 

Scientism turns these scientific principles into 
the following pseudoscientific dogmas: (1) science 
alone gives truth and scientific truth is absolute; 
(2) physical reality is the only reality; (3) all be- 
havior can be explained in terms of cause-and- 
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effect series; and (4) man’s movement forward 
cannot be stopped short of the realization of the 
ideal society. Because of the prestige of legitimate 
science, these doctrines of an illegitimate scientism 
have become the basic assumptions of our era. 

These conclusions of scientism, rather than the 
results of genuine scientific investigation, are only 
the inevitable consequences of unproved—and 
unprovable!—presuppositions. For instance, con- 
sider the assumption that all life can be compre- 
hended in mechanical terms, without taking into 
account the notions of purpose, freedom, and 
spirit. Such a view of man cannot comprehend the 
entire range of human nature, its depths and 
heights, encountered in personal experience. This 
is not to deny the scientific picture of man, but 
merely to recognize the limitations of the scien- 
tific camera. Being equipped to handle only the 
impersonal, science, the creature of man can 
never hope fully to understand its creator, any 
more than man, the creature of God, can expect 
fully to understand his Creator. 

Therefore, it becomes Dr. Owen’s thesis—and 
he does it more than justice!—that it is not the 
principles of true science, but the dogmas of 
scientism, that contradict Christian beliefs. 

For the thoughtful Christian, here is a book 
that will put faith on a much firmer ground. For 
all of us, here is a book with an important mes- 
sage. My only regret is that more of us do not 
have the background to read it with understand- 
ing and appreciation. 
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Risk for risk for myself I had rather take my 
chance that some traitors will escape detection 
than spread abroad a spirit of general suspicion 
and distrust, which accepts rumor and gossip in 
place of undismayed and unintimidated inquiry. 
—Learned Hand, U.S. Circuit Court Judge, Sec- 
ond District. 









The author of this article on 
Methodism’s Lydia Patterson In- 
stitute at El Paso, Texas, is the 
principal of the high school at 
the Institute. 


A Methodist School 


for Latin Amerieans 
By Estill Allen, Jr. 


Tue Lydia Patterson Institute has been minis- 
tering to the needs of the Latin-American youth 
of our great Southwest, Mexico, and Central and 
South America for the past thirty-eight years. 
Through her doors have passed hundreds of young 
men and women, many of whom are leaders today 
in their own communities. 

Lydia Patterson Institute is a wedge of the 
missionary enterprise. Here boys and girls attend 
school in a Protestant atmosphere. Boarding stu- 
dents find opportunity for participation in a full 
church program. Some day students likewise 
share in all Christian activities of both the school 
and the local church. Students desiring a fuller 
Christian experience than is offered in their home 
community, orphans, and children from broken 
homes—all these find opportunity for develop- 
ment in the Christian life. 

This school truly renders national and world 


Medina 


Esperanza 
came to Lydia Patter- 
son Institute from a 
Catholic school where 


she had _ considered 
studying to be a nun. 
Before long she was 
converted and baptized 
in The Methodist 
Church. Since her 
graduation, Esperanza 
has been attending Mc- 
Murry College where 
she is an honor student 
as she prepares herself 
for work in The Meth- 
odist Church. 


S. D. Casas, principal 
of the junior high 
school, entered Lydia 
Patterson Institute as 
a ministerial student of 
high-school sophomore 
standing. His training 
since that time has in- 
cluded work in the 
ministerial training de- 
partment as well as 
his B.A. from Texas 
Western College, B.D. 
from Perkins School of 
Theology at Southern 
Methodist University, 
and work on his M.A. 
at both schools. 


The Glee Club (above) is one of 
the outstanding projects at Lydia 
Patterson Institute. 





At left are shown some of the 
buildings used by the Institute. 
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mission service. In 1951, the high school depart- 
ment made a chart of the residences of the stu- 
dents. Only 17 per cent of the students came from 
the local area of El Paso and Ysleta. Eighteen per 
cent of the students came from more distant areas 
of the United States. Students from other coun- 
tries made up 65 per cent of the student body. 
This school is the church at work in international 
service. Many of the students do not have high 
schools in the communities in which they live 
in other countries. 

“Where the Nations Meet” was the theme of the 
1952 high school graduating class. The class was 
made up of students from Costa Rica, Honduras, 
Mexico, Philippine Islands, and the United States. 
Outside the senior class one other country, Cuba, 
was represented in the student body. These stu- 
dents from the various countries share together 
in the affairs of the school and church. Fellowship 
is also carried on with Anglo-Americans, especi- 
ally in the invitations which English-speaking 
churches of El] Paso and the surrounding territory 
extend to students to participate in local church 
activities. 

Through the years Lydia Patterson Institute has 
sent a constant stream of young men into the 
Christian ministry. At present, 83.5 per cent of 
the ministers in the Rio Grande Conference and 
36.6 per cent of the ministers in the Latin Ameri- 





can Provisional Conference have had part or all 
of their training at L.P.I. The Methodist Church of 
Mexico and a number of other denominations 
are proud of pastors who were prepared at this 
institution. 

The Ministerial Training Department is headed 
by the Rev. J. W. Daniel. This department is 
divided into preministerial students and regular 
ministerial students. With this plan, the boys come 
under the influence of Mr. Daniel in high school 
Bible class and in their weekly meetings. 

Regular ministerial students are in college. 
They also take admission and conference courses 
with Mr. Daniel. All courses are taken in residence 
instead of by correspondence. By the time the 
students have finished two years in Texas West- 
ern College they are ready to be received on trial 
in the conference. Then they have either finished 
their conference courses or are well on their way. 
During these studies the boys serve as student 
pastors. 

The enrollment for all departments for the 
school year 1940-41 was 158. The enrollment has 
increased from year to year until the school has 
almost grown out of its buonds. The total enroll- 
ment of 613 for 1951-52 was substantially increased 
again this year. Many boys and girls have been 
turned away because of lack of space and teachers. 


Class Discussion—The Better Way 


By Ella Mae Charlton 


Mrs. Charlton is a laywoman of Noel Memorial 
Methodist Church, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


THE TEACHER who feels sorry for himself be- 
cause he has to spend hours every week in order 
to give an interesting lecture on Sunday morning 
may not realize that he is still taking the easiest 
way out. It is true that a teacher may be a little 
exhausted after doing all the talking through a 
class period, but it still is less effort than leading a 
group through a stimulating discussion. 

Many teachers are complimented when the class 
members say, “But we don’t want a discussion; 
we’d much rather hear you than to talk our- 
selves.” That kind of talk does help any teacher’s 
ego, but he should not be completely fooled by 
such statements. Most of us are inclined to want to 
get by with the least possible effort. When a group 
insists on the teacher doing all the talking, it is 
usually because they would rather not spend time 
acquainting themselves with the lesson. 

The resourceful teacher will be interested in 
finding ways to draw a reluctant group into a 
worth-while discussion, for at least a part of the 
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teaching period. That is not always an easy ac- 
complishment because in almost any class group 
there are many kinds of people. There will be 
those who are timid, those who monopolize, and 
those who try to steer the discussion away from 
the lesson into irrelevant channels. For that reason 
it is necessary for the teacher to be prepared to 
keep the discussion going as it should. 

But how does a teacher launch out into a pro- 
gram of discussion when the class members seem 
well satisfied with having the lecture method? 
The change will have to be gradual and without 
any announcement of the teacher’s intention. 


To BEGIN wITH, the help of two or three loyal 
class members may be enlisted. The teacher can 
tell them his plans and ask them to be prepared 
to enter into some discussion of the lesson the fol- 
lowing Sunday. He will not ask them questions 
pointedly but give them the opportunity to speak 
up with an opinion regarding some phase of the 
lesson. 

If such a procedure does not bring comments 
from others in the group the first time, then the 





same thing can be tried again. The second time 
more provocative statements can be made. The 
chances are the response will be encouraging. 


SOME TEACHERS have used the panel discussion 
to arouse interest. In a panel it is possible to have 
some controversial ideas brought out. This has its 
advantages in bringing some people out of their 
lethargy. Many times a group is willing enough 
for the teacher to make any sort of statement but 
when it is one of their own class members the re- 
action is strong enough to start expression of 
viewpoints. 

The same may be true in a prepared dialogue by 
two class members. With some guidance from the 
teacher, two individuals debate a chosen sub- 
ject. In advance they may decide on a few re- 
marks which will be bound to bring diversified 
opinions. After their dialogue, the teacher can call 
on some member to express his viewpoint. After 
that there is usually sufficient discussion. 

One teacher of a mother’s class with pre-teen- 


age children had difficulty in getting her group 
to join in a discussion. She finally decided to 
have a short report from different class members. 

After making a study of various subjects which 
some of them might be equipped to speak on, 
this teacher found that one mother, who seldom 
or never voiced an opinion about anything, had 
started a very successful hobby with her young 
daughter of making doll clothes. She found an- 
other whose husband spent much time in creating 
unusual bird houses with his son. So she asked 
these two mothers for short reports on the value 
of parents and children having hobbies together. 
That started a flow of questions because these 
mothers knew their subject well. And although 
such a topic would not fit the needs of every 
group, in this particular class it helped mothers 
realize the benefit of parents and children having 
hobbies together. And it helped reticent members 
to express their ideas. 

Later on, the teacher called for other reports. 
As a result of this experience, the class adopted 


“Many times a group is willing enough for the teacher to make any sort of statement but when it is one of their 
own class members the reaction is strong enough to start expression of viewpoints.”’ Photo shows a small section 
of a crowded classroom at a session on church school administration led by Gerald Harvey during “Three Great Days,” 
Alhambra, California, January 9-11, 1952. (Photo from Crawford Trotter.) 
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the plan of having a report one Sunday each 
month from some class member. 

The wise teacher will never try to draw a class 
member into a discussion which will expose that 
member’s lack of knowledge. It is much better in 
the beginning to ask questions which will bring 
only “yes” or “no” for an answer. The teacher 
might say, “John, do you agree with me on that 
point?” Obviously John does not have to go into 
a lengthy answer. After the discussion gets 
started, the teacher will not have to be as care- 
ful about asking only simple questions that re- 
quire uncomplicated answers. 


ALL TEACHERS need to read a great deal in order 
to teach a challenging lesson. Many times a 
teacher can start a discussion by asking the class 
members if they have read a certain article ap- 
pearing in a current magazine which is widely 
read. The article mentioned, of course, should be 
one that would evoke a great variation of opinion 
and make any group eager to express themselves 
concerning it. 

But unless a teacher is well prepared, such a 
procedure can cause too much deviation from 
the lesson. It takes careful strategy on the teach- 
er’s part to guide the discussion into the proper 
channels. 

Then, too, a teacher must know how to deal 
with those who are inclined to monopolize the 
whole discussion period. It takes diplomacy, but 
if he plans in advance to be ready for it there 
are always ways of controlling the monopolizers. 
After one person has spoken several times the 
teacher may say, “I see what you mean, Mary, 
but I’m wondering what Sally thinks of that.” 





Then, of course, Sally is given a chance. When 
she has finished, the teacher can immediately call 
for the opinion of another person. Or the teacher 
may tactfully point out to John that since he has 
already expressed himself the class might like 
to know what Tom thinks about it. After a few 
such subtle suggestions, the monopolizers will 
realize that they must let others have an oppor- 
tunity to speak. 

If a teacher is seeking the easy way out, he 
will not be in favor of the discussion method. But 
if he is interested in having a class that is going 
progressively forward with wide-awake plans 
and purposes, he will see that a healthy discussion 
is a part of his program. 


A Prayer 


Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory and 
honor and power, for thou hast created all things, 
and for thy pleasure they are and were created. 

To know thee, O Lord, is the highest learning, 
and to see thy face the only happiness. 

Suffer us not to go till thou hast given us thy 
blessing, and then may thy blessing bind us faster 
unto thee. 

He that framed the heart of man, designed it 
for himself, and bequeathed it unquietness till 
possessed of its Maker. 

All thy ways, O Lord, are mercy and wisdom, 
and all thy counsels tend to our happiness. 

—From John Wesley’s Prayers, edited by 
Frederick C. Gill, 1951; Abingdon-Cokesbury. 





Dramatic Structure of the Book of Job 
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I. The prose story (1:1 through 2:10) 
II. Job’s discussion with his friends (2:11-13; 
3 through 27; 42: 7-10a) 
A. Introduction—the friends come and see 
his plight (2:11-13) 
B. Job’s first reaction to his plight (3) 
C. First cycle of speeches (4 through 14) 
. Eliphaz (4 and 5) 
. Job (6 and 7) 
. Bildad (8) 
Job (9 and 10) 
. Zophar (11) 
. Job (12 through 14) 
D. Second cycle of speeches (15 through 21) 
1. Eliphaz (15) 
2. Job (16 and 17) 
3. Bildad (18) 
4. Job (19) 
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3). Zophar (20) 
6. Job (21) 
E. Third cycle of speeches (22 through 27) 
Eliphaz (22) 
Job (23 and 24) 
Bildad (25:1-6; 26:2-14) 
Job (27:1-6) 
Zophar (27: 7-28; 28) 
. Job (29 through 31) 
III. The speeches of Elihu (32 through 37) 
A. Introduction (32:15) 
B. First speech (32 and 33) 
C. Second speech (34) 
D. Third speech (35) 
E. Fourth speech (36 and 37) 
IV. The speeches of Jehovah (38 throuzh 41) and 
Job’s reply (49:3-5; 42:1-6) 
V. Fpilogue (prose) (42:7-10a. 12-17) 
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Special Studies 
in the Bible 


“Job” is the title of Unit III of the fifth year of 
the Adult Bible Course which began with the 
October lessons. The pupil’s material for this 
course is published in current issues of Adult 
Student. “Biblical Interpretations” for the Feb- 
ruary lessons was written by W. J. Scarborough, 
president of West Virginia Wesleyan College. 
Bond Fleming, professor of philosophy, Millsaps 
College, prepared the “Aids to Teaching.” 


Feb. 1: THE POETRY OF THE BOOK 
OF JOB 


Biblical Interpretations 
By W. J. Scarborough 


In approaching a class on the Book of Job, the 
teacher needs to provide (1) orientation to the 
type of literature which the book provides, (2) 
a statement of the general approach to this great 
classic of world poetry, raising such problems as 


the structure, outline, characters, and purpose 
of such a composition, and (3) set forth the prob- 
lems of philosophy found in the writing. 

1. Belonging to a class of writing much loved in 
the ancient Near East, the Book of Job was. even- 
tually classified with the Hagiographa, or sacred 
writings, when it became a part of the Hebrew 
Old Testament (600-400 B.c.). A poetic epic in 
form, the composition probably came out of the 
folklore background common to all Old Testa- 
ment origins in the pre-Israelitic period. In the 
very early days sages led fireside discussions of 
moral problems. Typifying an ancient worthy, 
Job is early identified as a righteous man noted 
for his sufferings. In Ezekiel (14:14-20), Job is 
classified as a noble personage of the past and 
belongs to the company of great men like Noah 
and Daniel (Paul cites Job 5:13 in 1 Corinthians 
3:19; the writer of James refers to Job 13:28 in 
James 5:2). 

Unfortunately the author of the dramatic poem 
is unknown to us. His writing bears the mark 
of his genius, however; for we are dealing with 
one of the most learned men of the late Old 
Testament period. A Homer in his own right, 
the writer was familiar with many lines of learn- 
ing and handled his materials with great skill. 
There is even the danger today that the superb, 
literary form of the epic may obscure the pro- 
found personal battle which the author describes 
as occurring in the soul of Job. The excellence 
of the composition and the beauty of language 
should not be allowed to hide the primary em- 
phasis of the Book of Job, namely, the religious 
problem of suffering. 

In the Book of Job, superb poetry is used to 
dramatize the common human problem of suffer- 
ing taken as a philosophical issue; the writer goes 
deeper, however, and raises the ultimate question 
of the nature of man and the nature of God. 

2. The general approach which the thoughtful 
student must take to Job is threefold. First, he 
needs to familiarize himself with the literature 
itself, reading it if possible in several translations. 
Unfortunately the King James Version does not 
offer a satisfactory opportunity to grasp either 
the beauty of the literary form or the depth of 
philosophical speculation. The American Standard 
Version of 1901, R. G. Moulton’s translation of 
The Modern Readers Bible (Macmillan, 1928), 
James Moffatt’s translation (Harper & Brothers), 
J. M. P. Smith’s translation in An American 
Translation (Chicago University Press, 1931) as 
well as the Revised Standard Version of Septem- 
ber 30, 1952, offer better approaches in English. 

Second, the teacher ought to study the Book of 
Job with an outline in hand in order to see the 
relationship between the parts of the poem. See 
W. F. Lofthouse’s chapter in The Abingdon Bible 
Commentary (Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1929) 
as well as other commentaries and Old Testament 
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introductions. This type of study will reveal the 
unfolding of the thought-pattern of the book and 
introduce the philosophical problems. 

Third, the integration of form and content will 
yield a synthesis of religious value. No person can 
remain quite the same after having given careful 
consideration to the provocative passages of the 
Book of Job. It becomes a personal religious ex- 
perience. 

Gradually it becomes apparent that the Book 
of Job was written to arouse thought regarding 
the origin of pain and suffering. The author will 
not let the reader remain content with some in- 
ferior form of unquestioned belief with respect 
to the benevolence of God. Forcing thought to 
travel through doubt to more profound faith be- 
comes a pathway of religious development. 
Whether the outcome is one of mystica! union 
with God himself or impersonal rationalization 
on the nature of divinity, the student is profoundly 
moved. The Christian cannot help but be ben- 
efited by a thought-pattern which so nearly re- 
sembles the problem of modern secularism. 

3. The prophet Habakkuk is the spiritual pro- 
genitor of the author of the Book of Job when 
he writes, 


O Lorp, how long shall I cry for help, 
and thou wilt not hear? 

Or cry to thee “Violence!” 
and thou wilt not save? 

Why dost thou make me see wrongs 
and look upon trouble? 

Destruction and violence are before me: 
strife and contention arise (1:2-3). 


I will take my stand to watch, 
and station myself on the tower, 
and look forth to see what he will say to me. 
and what I will answer concerning my 
complaint (2:1). 


Thus, in seeking to discover the mind of God 
in the midst of his contemporary problems, Ha- 
bakkuk wrestled with the divine ruler of the 
universe. He found trouble all about him and 
wondered why God did not act directly to help 
righteous men. 

Although modern philosophy begins in doubt 
and criticism, ancient wisdom as exemplified by 
Job never doubted the existence of God. By start- 
ing from experience, modern philosophy seeks 
ultimate reality by logical inference; ancient 
wisdom in Job stipulates God and seeks to bring 
all phenomena into harmonious relationship with 
divinity. In truth all the Old Testament wisdom 
writings have meaning only when they are re- 
lated to and contrasted with the Torah (law) and 
the Prophets. The principle of right living was 
wisdom to the writer of Proverbs; this wisdom 
was truly knowledge of God; to live according 
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to his knowledge of divine wisdom was thus man’s 
highest ambition. 

The author of Job, however, begins in an 
analysis of the nature of man and proceeds to 
ask, what is the nature of God? Job probed the 
depths of his own mind and at the same time 
wrestled with the deepest theological problem— 
what is God like? 

Though we may expect to find no ultimate 
solutions in Job, the problem of suffering cannot 
be explained away. The author of Job forces us 
to face that problem. 


Aids to Teaching by Bond Fleming 


Today we begin the first of a four-session unit 
on Job. This book is concerned with a problem 
common to all people, and the serious study of 
Job will be helpful to all people in their religious 
living, especially as they face the common problem 
of pain. The study ought to lead us to see that our 
sufferings are somehow related to God. It ought 
to lead us to face the facts fearlessly and to seek 
the truth, as Job sought it. 

It is interesting to note the listing of the topics 
for the whole month’s sessions on Job: (1) The 
Poetry of the Book of Job. It is poetry and needs 
to be read as such. (2) Human Suffering in the 
Book of Job. This is the main problem, to which 
frequent reference will be made, regardless of 
topic. (3) Optimism and Pessimism in the Book 
of Job. There is some of both; the author is trying 
to think through the problem and consider all 
sides of it. (4) God’s Justice and Love. The main 
problem of the why of human suffering is never 
answered exactly; yet there is some evidence of 
a triumph over suffering, and as we approach 
the New Testament, this is the attitude set forth— 
not rational explanation of suffering, but triumph 
over suffering. 

The teacher should keep the aim of the unit 
before himself throughout the month. The degree 
to which this aim will be achieved will depend 
largely upon the study of the materials provided 
and also the study of the Book of Job itself. There 
is an element which must come from the teacher 
himself—namely, an appreciation of the fact that 
the problem dealt with in Job is universal, and 
a willingness to think, and help others think. 
about this universal problem of suffering. 

The materials, both by Pfeiffer and Scar- 
borough, are designed to help you understand 
the meaning of Job. In addition to these materials, 
you would find The Abingdon Bible Commentary 
very helpful. Almost every preacher has a copy; 
frequently copies are to be found in church 
libraries. 

You will need to study thoroughly the passages 
from Job. To read them in a modern translation, 
preferably in the Revised Standard Version, will 
be helpful. This study of Job shows the need for 
an adequate and up-to-date translation. The King 
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James Version is hardly fair to the greatness of 
Job, either as regards the beauty of language 
or the profundity of the problem. (If you have a 
copy of the Revised Standard Version, hold it 
alongside the King James to show the difference 
in arrangement between the prose of one and 
the proper poetic arrangement in the other.) 

A word of warning may be in order: The ma- 
terial for this month’s study is difficult. Job is 
perhaps the deepest and most philosophical book 
in the Old Testament. It is fortunate that in this 
study of Job, such a great scholar as Robert H. 
Pfeiffer is engaged to write the pupils’ material 
(see Adult Student). In reading his material, one 
is impressed with his thorough grasp of both the 
form and content of Job. Note the suggestions 
in Scarborough’s “Biblical Interpretations” re- 
garding the approach to the Book of Job. 

In teaching this course, it would be better for 
you to make your own outline for the lesson. You 
might prefer to use the daily Bible readings as 
an outline. You might study these passages and 
show their meaning and application for today. 
It is hoped that the members of the class, too, 
will have read all these passages, that they may 
catch the feel of Job itself. For whatever help it 
may be, here is a suggested outline for this lesson: 
. The Book of Job in the Old Testament 
. Job and other great poems 
. Qualities of the author 
. Examples of his work 
. Background and purpose of Job 
. The Book of Job in the Old Testament. Job 
is found in the wisdom literature of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is a study of the problem of evil, the 
problem of human suffering. The concern of the 
author is not so much to answer the question, 
“Why do men suffer?” as to review the orthodox 
answers and to insist that the problem has not 
been solved and, indeed, that intellectually it is 
unsolvable. 

2. Job and other great poems. Both Pfeiffer and 
Scarborough make frequent mention of Job as 
a poetic masterpiece. Before you discuss this 
item, you might ask the members of the class 
to name great poems which they have read or 
which they have heard about. Ask them to tell 
why these poems are great. Also in discussing 
this point, you should urge them to read Job as 
a great poem. Note Scarborough’s warning that 
the beauty of the poetry may actually blind one 
to the seriousness of the thought. If you have a 
good reader in the class, ask him to be prepared 
to read some of the beautiful passages from the 
daily Bible readings. 

When the class finishes listing the great poems 
they can think of, you might mention others from 
Pfeiffer’s materials in Adult Student. Ask which 
members of the class have read them. Note that 
Pfeiffer says Job may be compared with these 
poems in “profound insight, cosmic conceptions, 
superb style, intense emotions, depth of thought, 
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understanding of nature, and moral ideals.” There 
is an interesting contrast between Job and Pro- 
metheus Bound, by Aeschylus, one of the greatest 
of the Greek dramas. In the Greek drama, Zeus 
appears to be angry with Prometheus; and his 
friends come to sympathize; whereas in the He- 
brew poem, the would-be friends who come to 
console actually criticize Job, and it is God who 
befriends him. This confidence in the friendliness 
of God is the outstanding feature of the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition. 

3. Qualities of the author. Just as both writers 
praise Job as a poetic masterpiece, so both admit 
that the author is unknown and, so far as I know, 
all scholars admit this. But every person who 
studies the Book of Job is impressed with the 
genius of the author. Scarborough refers to the 
author as “a Homer in his own right.” 

In your actual reading of Job, notice how he 
conveys a sense of reality, whether he is talking 
about the wonders of nature or about the miseries 
of man. One is impressed with the range of his 
illustrations, drawn both from animate and inani- 
mate nature. Pfeiffer points out that in addition 
to “his imagination, scientific knowledge, intro- 
spection, feeling for nature, wide vocabulary, and 
poetic inspiration,” his sense of structure is un- 
usual in Oriental poets. Pfeiffer discusses and il- 
lustrates this unusual structure. It is hardly un- 
derstandable to the class unless you show them by 
reading passages from the book in terms of his 
explanation. 

4. Examples of his work. The topic for this 
lesson in Adult Student is “The Poetry of the 
Book of Job,” and some of the strategic and most 
beautiful illustrations have been chosen. They 
give a good introduction to Job; it would be 
worth while to consider them individually. Chap- 
ter 3 is Job’s passionate lament. He wishes he had 
never been born, or that he had died at birth. 
You may want to compare this with Jeremiah’s 
lament (Jeremiah 20: 14-18). 

Chapter 28 may be an independent poem. The 
subject of this poem is the futility of man’s 
search for wisdom. The beginning of wisdom is 
the fear of the Lord. As noted, this poem has no 
vital place in the discussion; still it is one of the 
most beautiful things in print. If you are to have 
one of the poems read, this would be a good one. 
The effectiveness is increased if one introduces 
the chapter with the refrain, and if the refrain is 
repeated between verses 6 and 7. The refrain is 
found in verses 12 and 20. 

The next three of the daily readings form a 
unit. Job 29 is Job’s recollection of former pros- 
perity, happiness, and service. This was looked 
on as evidence of friendship with God. In chapter 
30, Job bemoans his present calamity. He is now 
depised by man, forsaken and jeered even by 
miserable outcasts. His hopes for the continuation 
of former happiness have come to nought, and 
God seems to be the cause of it all. In chapter 31, 
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Job maintains his integrity in all of life. This 
chapter is a high point in Old Testament ethics. 

The next two of the daily readings also form 
a unit, as constituting the first of the Lord’s ad- 
dresses. God has no charge against Job. He simply 
demands of him an answer concerning the vast- 
ness of nature in contrast to his own insignificance. 
Job 38 proclaims the grandeur of heaven and 
earth, inanimate nature; and in 39 God’s majesty 
is revealed in poetic description of animate nature. 
Psalms 104 is in praise of the Creator and 
Sustainer of the universe, but Job 38 and 39, if 
anything, give a more thrilling description. 

5. The background and purpose of Job. The 
background for the Book of Job, as noted above, 
was Hebrew orthodoxy concerning the problem 
of evil. As also noted, though, the purpose is not 
so much to answer the problem as to deny the 
orthodox acceptance of the one-to-one ratio be- 
tween sin and suffering and, conversely, between 
prosperity and piety. 

Pfeiffer gives a good summary of the book. He 
says that the author adapts an ancient story of 
an innocent sufferer, Job (compare Ezekiel 14: 
14, 20), whose unendurable agonies cause him 
to wish for death, then “proceeded to a general 
consideration of human suffering and the bear- 
ing of the suffering of innocent people upon man’s 
idea of God’s character and activity.” Following 
Job’s complaint, there are three rounds of debate 
between Job and his three friends, Eliphaz, Bil- 
dad, and Zophar. These three cycles of speeches 
by Job’s friends increase in the intensity of their 
accusations against Job. In the first cycle, 4 
through 14, they proclaim the righteousness of 
God. In the second cycle, 15 through 21, they 
assert the certain fate of the wicked. In the 
third cycle, 22 through 27, they begin to condemn 
Job in particular. Then there follows the unit of 
29 through 31, in which Job remembers the past, 
bemoans the present, and maintains his integrity. 
After the bombastic speeches of Elihu, chapters 
32 through 37, God’s judgment on human igno- 
rance and arrogance are found in chapters 38 
through 41, along with Job’s submission and re- 
traction. 

A question may arise regarding the prologue 
and epilogue. A serious study of the main part of 
Job leads one to understand that the spirit of 
the prologue and epilogue is not the same as that 
of Job’s point of view and the debate with his 
friends. There are really two stories in Job: the 
orthodox story might consist of the prologue and 
the epilogue. The other, unorthodox and more 
significant, is the one which we have outlined 
and the one which is the main purpose of our 
study. (The speeches of Elihu, 32 through 37, 
really detract from the titanic struggle in the 
debates between Job and his friends.) 

Things to do during the week. Three persons 
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author of “Biblical 
Interpretations” for 
this study of the Book 
Job, is president of 
West Virginia Wes- 
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might read the speeches of the three friends, to 
trace the intensity of their accusation. Ask as 
many as will to read Job’s replies and have them 
look especially for his complaints, his defense of 
himself, and his approach to a great faith, espe- 
cially as found in chapters 16 and 19, which are a 
part of the readings for next week. Have the 
members of the class read Job 31, where Job 
maintains his integrity, along with Job 16 and 19. 
His integrity is really a basis for his expressions 
of faith. There are five theories of suffering in the 
Book of Job. Some person might make a study 
of the book to find these. They will be mentioned 
in a later lesson. 

The topic for next Sunday is “Human Suffering 
in the Book of Job.” You will want to avoid em- 
barrassment, of course, but you might ask the 
members of the class to inquire of sufferers in 
the community what attitude they have regard- 
ing suffering, what attitudes the friends that visit 
them manifest, and ask whether they have studied 
the Book of Job, and if so, what influence this 
has had on their attitude toward their suffering. 


5 + 7 


A Prayer 


Almighty God, with whom is no variableness, 
neither shadow which is cast by change: We 
praise Thy Name that darkness of our earth falls 
not on Thee. To Thee are day and night alike, 
who madest earth, and sun, and star. Teach us 
to love all stars which shine when earthly lights 
are hidden. And do Thou rise, our midnight Star, 
gracing this world’s black hopelessness with light, 
and hope, and peace; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.—From Prayers of the Christian Life, 
by John Underwood Stephens, Oxford University 
Press, 1952. 
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THE more deeply a man ponders, the more fru- 
gal will he be with words.—Heinrich Pestalozzi, 
pioneer educator. 
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Feb. 8: HUMAN SUFFERING IN THE BOOK OF JOB 


Biblical Interpretations 


Whether we regard the Book of Job as a superb 
poem or a didactic epic, it does reflect the problem 
of suffering as applied to man. The problem is 
this: Why must good men suffer pain and frustra- 
tion? The author’s unusual ability to describe 
pain creates at first reading a sense of utter help- 
lessness and despair—approaching agnosticism. 
Upon further study, however, the careful student 
will detect several stratas of rational explanation 
for Job’s plight. 

1. The Almighty has given Satan permission 
to test goodness by a series of torments. This is 
the meaning of the dramatic prose prologue and 
epilogue (1 and 42:10-17). The outcome will 
prove that God intended to restore all Job’s losses 
if his faith held firm. 

2. In Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar, wickedness 
is regarded as the reason for and direct cause of 
suffering. In this sense pain is punishment for 
evil. 

3. Job’s position questions the nature of the 
divine. He does this by raising the fundamental 
problem of God’s goodness as opposed to God’s 
power. In theological language, this is omnipotence 
versus justice. 

4. Elihu believes pain and suffering are for 
training or education. 

5. The speeches of Jehovah (38 through 41) 
suggest that God may have a purpose far beyond 
the comprehension of man. Thus suffering is 
purposeful, but cannot be completely known to 
man. (Points 4 and 5 will be considered in Lesson 
Three.) 

In facing each of these answers to the prob- 
lem of suffering, we must remind ourselves that 
Job’s struggle was not and is not academic, but 
that even today this same human and religious 
problem confronts every believer at some point 
in the development of his religious life. 

1. The hypothetical nature of the scene before 
the divine throne exhibited to us in Job (1:6-12; 
2:1-6) is immediately apparent. Although this 
theme may have played a more significant part in 
ancient unrecorded folklore, it is a technique 
used by the prophet Micaiah, son of Imlah, in 1 
Kings 22:13ff in announcing his interpretation 
of the will of Jehovah. The judgment scene is 
also characteristic of Revelation (compare chap- 
ter 4), although the mood is essentially different. 

In thus permitting Job to be put to the test by 
the tempter, the author is trying to say that real 
goodness is beyond any power Satan may pos- 
sess. If Satan is the hero of “Paradise Lost,” 
John Milton’s famous poem, certainly Jehovah 
retains the center of power and authority in the 
great court of heaven in Job. Completely in com- 
mand of the situation at all times, Jehovah is not 
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afraid to permit the testing of Job in spite of 
the taunts which Satan offers (1:9; 2:4). It is 
apparent that the writer of Job is raising a ques- 
tion regarding the common assumption of his 
day that the righteous are prosperous and that 
the evil suffer. That this was not and is not so, 
the first answer to suffering purports to suggest. 
Here suffering is but testing, and after a period 
restoration will come to the individual who is 
true to his righteousness. 

In the Greek tale of Tantalus, the gods punished 
him for revealing divine secrets to men by making 
him stand up to his neck in water which he could 
not drink, and by hanging fruit just above him 
which he could not reach. The English word 
“tantalize” comes from this story. A_ similar 
legend, that of Prometheus, tells of punishment 
inflicted upon the hero who brought knowledge of 
fire to men. In the great Greek tragedy Prome- 
theus Bound, the poet Aeschylus describes the 
penalty the friend and benefactor of men suffered 
for his rebellion. Percy Bysshe Shelley, the Eng- 
lish poet, pictures the deliverance in Prometheus 
Unbound in which Zeus, the tyrant, is overthrown 
and the golden age of freedom, beauty, and inno- 
cence is restored. In each of these classic exam- 
ples, a period of suffering is exacted by the ruling 
deity for revelation of divine secrets. 

In a similar way the author of Job is saying 
that progress for mankind comes only when one 
(such as Job) can be placed in a position of test- 
ing and thus demonstrate true righteousness. The 
outcome, of course, is that the true dignity and 
worth of man is not to be measured on a physical 
basis, but that personality may have dignity in 
and of itself. Job remained faithful. 

2. The idea that pain is punishment has root- 
ages in the early history of human thought. In 
primitive cultures magic and religion were very 
closely related. This is true of religious origins 
in general. Everywhere among uneducated peo- 
ples pain, suffering, and evil are identified as being 
caused by some displeasing action. It is difficult 
for modern Americans to remember that under- 
standing of human physiology, the bacterial theory 
of disease, and the scientific laws of cause and 
effect were unknown to the ancients. 

In the light of these thoughts, the struggle of 
Job in facing the condemnation of his friends 
(Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar) becomes the more 
remarkable. The friends argue from the apparent 
fact of suffering back to the reason so commonly 
accepted in their time: Job has sinned. To change 
this concept is a purpose of the author. 

On a national scope, the author of Job is dis- 
covering new truth: He is saying that the children 
of Israel may not be experiencing suffering solely 
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because of wrongdoing. Even as Paul in Romans 
(chapters 9 through 11) wrestled with the reason 
for the Jewish rejection of the Messiah, the author 
of Job is aware that there may be a deeper mean- 
ing in the national turmoil of the Hebrews. Such 
meanings are implicit in Job rather than obvious 
on the surface of the narrative. 

3. In questioning the nature of God, Job raises 
the problem of justice as an answer to the prob- 
lem of suffering. If God is good, he may not be 
omnipotent; if he is all-powerful, he may not be 
good, Job suggests. In his misfortune Job cannot 
think of God without accusing him of cruelty 


(7:11). 


I will speak in the anguish of my spirit; 
I will complain in the bitterness of my soul. 


In the balance of the chapter, Job complains that 
God has not dealt with him in justice. 

Job’s difficulty comes about in part because a 
man cannot reach God easily (7:13-21), and God 
is ever able to display his power (9:11, 24; 12: 
7-25). In a torrent of words, Job sees God’s power 
as unrelated to the problems of men. In an almost 
modern sense, Job feels God is impersonal and 
mechanical in his operation. What Job seeks is 
personal communion, though that idea was not 
adequately achieved by any Old Testament writer. 

Before he can analyze the nature of God, Job 
wrestled with the definition of man’s own nature 
(chapter 14). In other words, the finite cannot 
comprehend the infinite: The created is incapable 
of understanding the Creator. Utterly dependent 
upon the Creator, man must wait for the good 
pleasure of the divine. It is no wonder that in 
non-Christian religions so much caprice is 
ascribed to mythical gods. 

In present-day thought, the nature of man has 
occupied the center of attention in many fields. 
Psychology attempts to analyze man’s physio- 
logical processes to discover motivation, will, and 
experience, which when explained in material 
terms is behaviorism. According to sociology, 
man’s behavior is determined by his culture and 
environment. From the point of view of economics, 
man is a creature of the laws of supply and de- 
mand. In each area, man’s nature is regarded 
as segmented and subject to fractional forces. 
Job, however, views man in his total relation to 
God. Job shows that man is perpetually involved 
in a moral struggle. 

However significant Job’s discovery of man’s 
own sensate nature may be for his self-awareness, 
Job reached a higher vision of God than had ever 
been known in earlier Old Testament writings. 
Job dared to question God’s purposes toward him- 
self and toward all suffering without evil, and 
out of his questioning came new understanding 
of God. If Job’s suffering, though unmerited and 
undeserved, could be explained as not interfering 
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with God’s goodness and faithfulness, the victory 
of divine revelation would be complete. 

It is in the elements common to Job and all 
suffering humanity that the modern reader finds 
greatest satisfaction. Job’s desire to see God, tell 
Him about his afflictions, and have sympathetic 
understanding, but presage the Christ our Lord 
himself. In triumph Job found God not through 
reason or through nature, but by revelation. The 
climax of the poem comes at the point of God’s 
direct word (Job 38 through 41). Here we see 
satisfaction in the presence of God and joy in 
recognition of submission to the will of the Al- 
mighty. 

Throughout Job’s analysis of moral conduct in 
general and his own personal standards in partic- 
ular we find an inward quality quite similar to 
that which was in the mind of Jesus as he out- 
lined the code of a citizen of the kingdom of 
heaven in the Sermon on the Mount (Matthew 
5 through 7). In all this Job is saying that his 
personal morality was of a high order. Can God’s 
standards be less than those of a righteous man? 
This is the high-water mark of Old Testament 
ethics. Job takes an oath of purity in this section, 
asking for condemnation in kind if he has failed 
to keep this standard. Thus he declares his high 
conduct and purity of life. 

1. Job avoided temptation to vanity and sensual 
desires by “making a covenant with his eyes” 
(compare Matthew 5:28). 

2. Asking for judgment, Job declares he has 
shunned falsehood and deceit. His conduct has 
been without pretense (31:5-6). 

3. He has not been covetous (31:7-8). 

4. Nor an adulterer (31:9-12). 

5. On the basis of common humanity, Job has 
not abused his slaves, but has dealt with them 
in justice (31:13-15). He has not abused his power 
over his servants. 

6. He has clothed and warmed the poor, fed 
the starving, cared for the orphan, protected the 
comfortless (31:16-23). He has not sought to 
influence justice (bribery). 

7. Job has not trusted in wealth nor placed his 
confidence in material possessions (31:24-25). 

8. He has not been guilty of idolatry (31: 26-28). 
He has not taken pleasure in the punishment of 
his enemies nor taken personal advantage of that 
misfortune. He has not even cursed his enemies 
(31: 29-30). 

9. Job affirms he has been hospitable (31:31- 
32). 

10. He has not feared the multitude and has 
nothing to hide (compare modern colloquialism 
“my life is an open book!”). Job would willingly 
bear any punishment of which he might be guilty 
—but he can find none. Job has avoided sensual- 
ism, falsehood, covetousness, adultery, murder 
(31:39), and highhandedness. He has clothed the 
poor, fed the hungry, cared for the widows and 
orphans. He has never stooped to idolatry nor 
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materialism. He has never been vindictive and 
has always been hospitable. 

If a man today lives by such standards, he is 
regarded as a good citizen and a worthy church- 
man. If on such a man God would inflict suffer- 
ing, it could not be for sin or wickedness. It must 
be for some other purpose. As an epic of the 
spiritual life, Job shows that he is suffering as 
a pioneer of discovery. In Job’s thought, God 
must have some reason for inflicting suffering 
upon him other than testing and punishment. 


Aids to Teaching by Bond Fleming 


As always, you are urged to make your own 
outline for teaching. Or, if you use the one given 
here, make it truly yours. Unless it lives for you, 
you cannot make it live for the class. You might 
begin by recalling last Sunday’s discussion which 
introduced this lesson unit on Job. You may 
want to ask for any reports on projects left over 
from last Sunday, or perhaps you will want to 
have these reports in connection with some phase 
of the lesson to which they are properly related. 

We began today to think about the central 
problem in the book. A suggested outline follows: 

1. The problem of evil 

2. The main question 

3. Man’s hopes versus his experiences 

A. Three kinds of pain 

B. Limitations and weaknesses of man 
C. Sinfulness and ignorance 

D. The fate of mortals 

4. Why do men suffer? 

5. Job’s expressions of faith 

1. The problem of evil. The problem of evil 
is one of the oldest and most serious of man’s 
problems. It is more of a problem personally for 
some than it is for others, but it is a problem 
which every person must consider. 

2. The main question. The main question may 
be stated as “How does a pious person stand the 
test of pain?” It would be appropriate to ask for 
reports on what members of the class have found 
out about the attitudes of persons in the com- 
munity who have endured prolonged suffering 
or who are burdened with handicaps. (Of course 
such reports will not have been asked for if it 
would make for any embarrassment, or if it 
would add to the suffering of the sufferers.) You 
might let the members of the class tell of their 
own experience in suffering, whether it weakened 
or strengthened their faith. Or they may tell of 
others whom they know about beyond the bounds 
of the community. We will consider the answers 
given in Job as to why men suffer later, but here 
we may consider the suggestions given in Job 
concerning what the righteous man would do in 
the face of suffering. 

Satan seems to suggest that a righteous man will 
renounce God in the face of suffering, because 
his piety is only as deep as his prosperity. But 


this is not the confidence which God had regard- 
ing true piety. 

Job’s wife did not have too great a faith. She 
suggested that he might curse God and die. Job’s 
friends argued that he should confess his sins, 
but Job could not do this; he had not sinned. 
Elihu, whose orthodox speeches are really out 
of place in this tremendous struggle, maintains 
that the pious man bears suffering with serenity, 
and that he will understand it sometime. God’s 
speeches seem to suggest that the pious man may 
be mystified by his suffering, but his complaints 
will be overcome by the mystery with which all 
of life is surrounded. 

But the concern here is with the author’s point 
of view, or that of Job. For Job this was not a 
theoretical question, but a very practical one; 
he was the one being experimented on. Job cer- 
tainly did not accept the orthodox view that 
suffering was caused solely by sin, and that 
conversely prosperity would be a sign of piety. 
Life could not be explained in any such simple 
pattern as this. And now as a prelude to the 
question, “Why do men suffer?” we will consider 
Job’s complaint in terms of the contrast between 
the hopes of man and the experiences of man. 

Call attention again to the fact that the prologue 
and epilogue are a part of a story after the ortho- 
dox pattern and hardly fit the spirit of the ter- 
rific struggle which is exemplified in the debate 
between Job and his friends. In one, the orthodox 
story, there is double prosperity for enduring 
uncomplainingly the loss of everything. But could 
any amount of prosperity blot out Job’s sad 
memories concerning the loss of his earlier chil- 
dren? In the other, the story used as a basis for 
our study, there is the tortuous struggle of man 
trying to find his way to a faith that will enable 
him to see the light beyond the darkness. 

3. Man’s hopes versus his experiences. The 
contrast between what men hope for and what 
they experience illuminates the sufferings of men, 
not all of which all men endure, but which no 
man escapes entirely. In contrast to the pros- 
perous life described for the pious by Job’s 
friends, Job speaks of the good fortune of the 
wicked. (Pfeiffer gives numerous references for 
these contrasts.) In addition, Job describes his 
own sad fate. Before his afflictions, he knew pros- 
perity and prestige and fully hoped and expected 
that such would continue to be his lot. But alas, 
what of his present experience? 

A. There are three kinds of suffering which 
befall mortal man: physical pain, social and eco- 
nomic ruin, and mental torture. Job does not de- 
scribe just his own ills, but those of man in gen- 
eral. If a blackboard is available, you might list 
some of the ills mentioned in the text or some of 
the ills experienced by members of the class or 
their friends. Someone has said in a joking criti- 
cism of Pitkin’s book, Life Begins at Forty, that 
so many other things begin at that time, too! You 
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will find the class able to fill a board with their 
complaints, or complaints which they have known. 
Call attention to the wide range of ills which be- 
fell Job and which were common in that day. 
One of the worst things was the increased mental 
suffering brought on by God’s apparent indiffer- 
ence to man’s troubles. This was true in Job’s 
case, but it is also true in the mind of men today. 

B. While one is despondent because of his ills, 
he is not helped along any as he recognizes the 
limitations and weaknesses common to man. 
What of man’s boast that he has conquered nature 
in the face of terrific storms? His size is as nothing 
compared to the mountain, and his strength is as 
nothing compared to the storm. At times Job was 
gloomy and pessimistic over this limitation, but 
man has devised means of measurement cther 
than physical size, and means of strength other 
than physical strength. But still man has to 
reckon with the forces of nature. It may be that 
some who have been in storms can tell of their 
experiences. 

C. Man’s universal sinfulness and_ colossal 
ignorance may also join to produce gloom. Man’s 
recognized ignorance becomes a challenge to find 
out things and to grow intellectually, but uni- 
versal sinfulness continues. You may call atten- 
tion to the fact that many of man’s significant 
advances in science and inventions have been 
used for the purposes of destruction, not of con- 
struction. This situation persists because man 
is too ignorant to develop a more constructive 
attitude, and he is too selfish and sinful to adopt it. 

D. The fate of mortals. Man’s life is filled with 
drudgery and pain. His experiences are the op- 
posite of his hopes. And he is even hopeless re- 
garding a blissful immortality. This sad fate was 
intensified for Job because he could find no sure 
comfort, either from his friends or from his God. 
Instead, his friends condemned him and his God 
seemed to forsake him. Which of these two is 
worse? 

By all means, you will want to relate Job’s 
spiritual agony to the cry of anguish of Jesus 
as he hung upon the cross. Did an answer come 
to either of the two? Job came nearer having an 
answer than did Jesus, but Jesus manifested a 
greater calm and faith than did Job. (Compare 
Job 13:24 and Matthew 27:46. Compare also 
Psalms 13:1 and 22:1.) It is interesting to note 
how frequently the psalmist begins by an agoniz- 
ing cry to God because of his enemies and his 
sufferings. But before the psalm is over, he is 
again singing praises of his Redeemer. You might 
ask some student to read these and some other 
psalms like them and report on them for either 
one of the next two Sundays. 

4. Why do men suffer? In facing the great con- 
trast between man’s expectations of good and 
man’s experiences of evil, the question arises, 
“Why do men suffer?” Here is the place where 
you might consider the five answers to the prob- 
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lem found in the Book of Job and discussed in 
Scarborough’s “Biblical Interpretation.” What are 
these five answers? For Satan, the adversary, 
suffering is a test of skin-deep goodness. For 
Job’s friends, it is a punishment for wickedness, 
either recognized or unrecognized. For Job, it 
seems to be because God is unjust. For Elihu, 
suffering is disciplinary, to warn, to educate, and 
to train. The speeches of God seem to suggest 
that suffering brings home to man his own igno- 
rance and insignificance. 

You may want to consider a little more fully 
the answer of Job. He seems to raise the age-old 
dilemma regarding the relation of God’s goodness 
and God’s power. Members of your class will 
surely have considered the dilemma; namely, that 
if God is all-powerful, then why evil? (He must 
not be all-good.) Or, if he is all-good, then why 
evil? (He must not be all-powerful.) 

Pfeiffer points out that the author of Job finds 
the cause of human suffering to be either men 
or nature: moral evil and physical or metaphysical 
evil. Job denounces man’s inhumanity to man. 
This may be described as moral evil. You might 
make use of the board again and let the class 
list instances of man’s injustice and the persecu- 
tions of his fellow men, either in terms of history 
or in terms of today—for example, the persecu- 
tions of the Jews, or the enslavement of the 
Negro, or Russia’s crushing of human freedom. 

Such is the problem of human suffering. The 
problem arises because the just often suffer, and 
suffering seems to be so out of proportion to 
merit. Ask the members of the class if they know 
of any other problem which is so universal, and 
so difficult of solution. What other really big 
problems are there? 

5. Job’s expressions of faith. Pfeiffer ends his 
discussion on the above note, with a reminder 
that we are to continue the discussion for next 
Sunday. That is surely a good place to stop, and 
maybe an intriguing invitation to come back. Yet 
you may prefer to consider one or two of the great 
expressions of faith which are found in some of 
the readings for this week. 

Could not his own integrity be the basis for 
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Job’s confidence in God, and could not his in- 
tegrity be also the basis for his questioning of 
God? He seems to argue in chapter 13 that if 
he were God, he would be considerate, and that 
God is far more righteous than he. Is not this 
akin to the argument of Jesus in Luke 11:13, 
that if earthly parents give good things to their 
children, even more will God give good things 
to those who ask him? 

Things to do during the week. Sometimes peo- 
ple are disturbed over the dilemma which was 
spoken of above, and they persist in thinking 
about it. If they do, you might suggest that they 
raise the question as to whether we worship 
God for his power or for his goodness. If it be- 
comes necessary to surrender one of these, which 
would it be, his goodness or his power? It is 
not necessary to surrender either, and yet theo- 


retically the question may arise. If so, it seems 
that goodness is more important than power. 
Stalin has power, but it is a power which we 
do not view as goodness. We may be made to 
fear because of power. We are challenged to 
follow and.to worship because of goodness. 

In this connection, and as a preparation for 
the next lessons, you may suggest this contrast: 
which is more important regarding the problem 
of suffering, victory over it or explanation of it? 
Victory without explanation actually lessens the 
suffering and intensifies the mystery, whereas 
explanation of the suffering without victory may 
intensify the suffering and decrease our faith. 
Victory seems to be more important than explana- 
tion. This does not mean, however, that we are 
to forgo explanation. 


Feb. 15: OPTIMISM AND PESSIMISM IN THE BOOK OF JOB 


Biblical Interpretations 


Thus far we have seen that the author of Job 
taught that suffering may be testing and that it 
may be for purposes other than punishment for 
evil. (See the preceding lesson for sections 1, 2, 
3 of this discussion.) 

4. Elihu believed that suffering is for the pur- 
pose of teaching or education (chapters 32 through 
37). It is Elihu’s thought that God may speak to 
men through dreams or illness, and then suffering 
has disciplinary value (chapters 32 and 33). Elihu 
fears that Job, in his challenge of God, has mis- 
understood God when he has said God will not 
hear him. God is the ruler. He cannot do wrong, 
an injustice is impossible with him. In Job’s 
cynicism he has offended God and his sin is re- 
belliousness (chapter 34). 

Elihu believes, further, that man’s righteous- 
ness cannot change the nature of God, but that 
Job’s self-righteousness and pride cause him to 
expect an answer for his suffering (chapter 35). 
All affliction of men is for instruction that they 
may learn righteousness. In suffering God pre- 
pares men to learn his ways and be perfected in 
righteousness (chapter 36). Suffering is a part of 
life and is normal to growth and understanding. 
Because God is great and wise, he is sometimes 
beyond our comprehension. No man, especially 
Job, says Elihu, can command or criticize God. If 
Job will but consider the marvelous work of God, 
he will marvel and hold God in awe (chapter 37). 
“The fear of the Lorp is the beginning of wisdom” 
(Psalms 111:10). Man’s proper attitude is humil- 
ity before the ruler of the universe. 

Thus in suggesting suffering as normal to all 
human experience, Elihu offers to solve the prob- 
lem by relegating it to an assumption of premise. 


by W. J. Scarborough 


He believes Job’s questioning God can only be a 
further extension of his humanity. Pushed to its 
logical conclusion, such an answer yields modern 
agnosticism. In this position, true knowledge is 
impossible and all knowledge can be reduced to 
explaining existence. There are no eternals and 
man cannot know himself or his environment; he 
can only know his immediate experience. 

Undoubtedly, however, Elihu desired to coerce 
Job and bring him to humility. He uses the nature 
of God as omnipotent to argue for righteousness. 
Elihu reasoned, however, that suffering can be- 
come instructive if the sufferer will submit to dis- 
cipline and wait for revelation. 

Job’s own faith in God goes far beyond the 
suggestions of Elihu. His belief in God’s eventual 
redemption becomes triumphant: 


“I know that my Redeemer lives, 
and at last he will stand upon the earth; 
and after my skin has been thus destroyed, 
then without my flesh I shall see God.” 
(19:25-26.) 


5. Jehovah speaking to Job out of a whirlwind 
(chapters 38 through 41) convinces him that God 
is all-powerful and that man has little control over 
nature (chapter 38). Man cannot understand the 
animal world (chapter 39). Job’s desire to justify 
himself has caused him to challenge God’s justice. 
Man’s nature is not God’s. His ways are not divine 
(chapter 40). 

In these sections of Job we have examples of 
Hebrew nature poetry at its very best. In descrip- 
tive power and controlled suggestion regarding 
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the unseen, a vision of God’s strength is created. 
In contrast to Psalms 104 where man’s use of the 
universe is exalted, the sections of Jehovah’s 
speech in Job emphasized the many parts of nature 
which are unavailable for man’s use. Moreover, 
the power and destruction of these titanic forces 
cause men to tremble before God. The reader feels 
the shock of acknowledged helplessness in the face 
of such power. The rhetorical questions which can 
only be answered by man’s inability to know the 
ways of God lead the reader to acknowledge with 
Job, 


“IT have uttered what I did not understand, 
things too wonderful for me, which I did not 
know” (42:3). 


In the presence of God, Job did not find his 
questions answered nor the problem of suffering 
solved. However, in the very presence of the 
divine, Job found satisfaction. His real desire to 
have an answer from Jehovah was fulfilled, even 
though mystery and awe supplant understanding. 
Just as the mystics seek union with God, Job 





found awareness of God’s power sufficient for his 
searchings. 

The lesson of unsolved suffering is greater than 
rational explanation. Even as the musician cannot 
understand music but nonetheless creates beauti- 
ful melodies, so the worshiper finds in the power 
and majesty of God a faith that transcends minute 
explanation. In a similar sense the cosmological 
argument for the existence of God sustains faith 
because of the fact that if God made man, he must 
have done so for a purpose. The Christian expres- 
sion of this idea is reflected in Alfred Tennyson’s 
work: 


Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing where we cannot prove; 


Thine are these orbs of light and shade: 
Thou madest Life in man and brute; 
Thou madest Death; and lo, thy foot 

Is on the skull which thou hast made. 


“The Lord Answered Job Out of a Whirlwind,” by William Blake. 
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Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 
Thou madest man, he knows not why, 
He thinks he was not made to die; 
And thou hast made him: thou art just.} 


If Job raises the problem of suffering but to 
yield several answers, none of which is thoroughly 
satisfactory, the resolution of doubt came for Job 
through communion with God. In Christian 
thought this has always been the final answer. The 
Christian saint may not have all the rational ex- 
planations, but he bases his faith on Christian ex- 
perience. Though suffering may come, it will not 
separate him from God! (Compare Romans 8:35- 
39.) Prayer as communion with God is the best 
religious pathway to the finding of God, and Chris- 
tian action through social experience becomes 
meaningful for modern believers. 

Repentance and acceptance of God’s will is the 
way of saintliness. 


Aids to Teaching by Bond Fleming 


This is the third of a four-lesson unit on Job. 
It would be well to review the sessions so far, 
especially the one for last week. Do members of 
the class remember what the session was about? 
Do they remember some of the points discussed? 
Review is more appropriate here than is usually 
the case, because today’s lesson picks up just 
where last week’s lesson left off. 

Again, you may want to make your own outline, 
and it is hoped that you will. At any rate, what- 
ever outline you use, make it your own by a 
thorough grasp of it. A suggested outline follows: 
. Review of last week 
. The range of suffering 
The meaning of today’s topic 
A. The optimists and their explanations 
B. Job as the pessimist 
. Job’s faith 
. Job’s conclusion 

6. The question remaining 

1 and 2. You may want to tie points 1 and 2 to- 
gether, because in the lesson for last week there 
was a discussion of the various kinds of suffering 
which befall man. Pfeiffer gives a listing of the 
range of suffering at the beginning of today’s les- 
son. If a blackboard is available, let the class help 
you list some of these sufferings mentioned in 
Adult Student. This listing will make the discus- 
sion more concrete. 

Note what Pfeiffer has to say about the scarcity 
of suicides in the Old Testament. Doubtless mem- 
bers of your class will know of suicides. What rea- 
sons can they give for suicides? Is suicide ever 
justified? Why? Why not? How does the class ac- 
count for the many suicides in our country? How 
do they account for the scarcity of suicides in the 
long history of the Jews? Do the members of the 
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? From “In Memoriam.” 


class know of any Jew who has taken his own 
life? 

3. The discussion of the range of suffering and 
of the scarcity of suicides is a good preface for 
introducing the topic, “Optimism and Pessimism 
in the Book of Job.” What does this topic mean? 
What is included in an optimistic explanation of 
suffering? Does it simply account for the cause of 
it, or does it include also a means of dealing with 
the suffering? What about the pessimistic ex- 
planation of suffering? Does it have to do just with 
uncertainty concerning the cause, or does it in- 
clude also the admission that the suffering is 
pointless and that it may continue? 

A. The optimists and their explanations. 
Pfeiffer says that in spite of all their ills, the Jews 
thought the joys still exceeded the sorrows in life, 
and furthermore, he says they had an optimistic 
outlook regarding their suffering. The scarcity of 
suicides among the Hebrews may stem from this 
optimistic explanation of suffering. There were 
two sources for explaining calamities which befell 
primitive peoples: demons or violations of taboo. 
Of these two, only the latter played a significant 
role for the Hebrews. Man brought suffering on 
himself, directly through mistakes, or indirectly 
by arousing God’s anger. The best way to deal 
with suffering, accordingly, was to correct the 
mistake which had brought on the suffering; or to 
make amends to God for the offense. 

The three friends, Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar, 
held the orthodox and optimistic view. The daily 
readings for this week are made up of their 
speeches, with the exception of Job 13. They state 
the orthodox point of view regarding suffering as 
brought on by sin and, conversely, that prosperity 
comes as a reward of piety. Ask the members of 
the class to give reasons for their agreement or 
disagreement. Their basic principle, Pfeiffer says, 
appears to be Job 4:8-9, especially in their first 
round of speeches: . 


... those who plow iniquity 
and sow trouble reap the same. 
By the breath of God they perish, 
and by the blast of his anger they are consumed. 


How far did this principle reach into life? It 
reached into all of life. Suffering, as a result of 
sin, was visited upon the sinner in regard to his 
possessions, his family, and finally in regard to his 
own person. This is the order in which Job’s 
tragedies befell him. Note Pfeiffer’s outline of the 
increasing inclusiveness of tragedy as the result 
of sin. 

There are three rounds of these speeches. (The 
readings for today include speeches only from 
the first two rounds.) As noted last week, the in- 
tensity of accusation seems to increase with each 
cycle. In the first cycle, the friends declare the 
righteousness of God. In the second cycle, they 
proclaim the certain fate of the wicked. Because 
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Job is still unrepentent, they begin in the third 
round of speeches to accuse him personally, and 
the drama heightens. 

B. Job as the pessimist. So much for the ortho- 
dox and optimistic explanation of suffering. What 
of the pessimistic point of view? For one thing, it 
is not as simple nor as complete in explaining pain. 
As Job bore his pain, he questioned God, but did 
not curse him. Job is not the only one in the Bible 
to raise questions, even about God. Jeremiah 
(Jeremiah 12) and Habakkuk (Habakkuk 2) also 
raised questions of God and seemed to demand of 
him an answer. 

Is it wrong to raise questions about one’s faith? 
Is it blasphemous to raise questions about God? If 
it is, then Job is certainly a bad man, because he 
denies the simple optimistic explanation and main- 
tains a pessimistic one. He rebelled against reli- 
gious orthodoxy. (You may find that members of 
the class answer the questions affirmatively. If so, 
you cannot take too much time now to discuss 
their views.) 

Job maintained that it is simply not the case that 
all evil men suffer and that all prosperous men are 
pious. Some wicked men not only do not suffer, 
but on the contrary, they are exceedingly pros- 
perous. What does the class think of this conten- 
tion on the part of Job? Relate the answers given 
here to the answers given previously to the ques- 
tions about the orthodox view of the friends. Are 
the answers consistent? Some people agree with 
the orthodox view when it is expressed, but they 
see the truth in Job’s contention when it is 
stressed. The fact is, these positions are in sharp 
contrast. 

Neither Job nor the friends expressed much 
hope in immortality. They admit that the fate of 
all at death seems to be the same (Job 21: 23-26) ; 
so that there is no room for argument between 
the two positions here. Job’s strong argument 
hinges on his own severe suffering. Do you think 
Job considered his own case as being unique or 
as being typical? Note Job’s admission regarding 
his share of the universal sinfulness (7:21), but 
note even more his professions of innocence and 
integrity (6:10; 9:21; 16:17; 27:2-6). Job tries 
to prove his innocence and integrity. There are 
two ways in which he does this: 

He has the support of his own conscience (27: 5- 
6). You may compare this with the Apostle Paul, 
who declared that he had lived in all good con- 
science (Acts 23:1; 24:16). The man whose 
conscience affirms his life in a thoroughgoing self- 
analysis is fortunate. He can take just, not unjust, 
pride in self-respect. 

The other way Job sought to prove his inno- 
cence was by his willingness, indeed his eagerness, 
to appear before God’s court of justice (see Job 
13, 23, and 31). Job maintained he had nothing 
to fear from either God or man. The unjust would 
not dare stand before God and claim to be just. 
What do members of the class think of this method 
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of proving innocence? What present-day instances 
of this thought come to mind? What of the lie- 
detector test? What of taking an oath, of swear- 
ing to tell the truth and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God? 

4. Job’s faith. This confidence in his own in- 
tegrity was the basis for Job’s faith. Job was 
confident that God was greater and more just 
than his friends gave him credit for being. They 
insulted God in their thinking. Do we sometimes 
insult God in our prayers? Or in our attitudes 
toward some of God’s children? It was Job’s faith 
that God was witness of his innocent suffering, 
and that God would eventually vindicate Job’s 
claim of innocence. You might well find and read 
to the class some of the verses in which this great 
faith is expressed (see chapters 13, 16, and 19). 

5. Job’s conclusion. What was Job’s conclusion 
from all this? For one thing, he insisted that his 
friends and their orthodox position were wrong. 
He refused to accept their optimistic view. He was 
confident that he was not responsible for his own 
suffering, that there was nothing which he could 
in any wise remember as a possible cause for his 
suffering. In one case, at any rate, sin and pain 
were unrelated. He had not sinned, but he did 
have pain. Therefore, there was no direct causal 
relationship. What follows, then? Job reaches a 
pessimistic conclusion. Pfeiffer writes, “He is cer- 
tain that pain, sin, and all other forms of evil 
which mar human life so profoundly and hope- 
lessly are not occasional and accidental occur- 
rences but inevitable and regular phenomena.” 
They seem to be a part of nature, but one thing for 
sure, sin and pain are not cause and effect. The 
suffering saints of the ages join with Job in deny- 
ing the orthodox views of Job’s three friends and 
of the bombastic Elihu, that sin and suffering are 
related as cause and effect. 

6. The question remaining. A question inevita- 
bly arises from Job’s conclusion: If miseries are a 
part of life, and if man is not responsible for all 
these miseries, then who is? The question drives 
us back to the source of life. For Job the question 
of suffering cannot be answered apart from a con- 
sideration of the nature and justice of God. 

You may remember that the end of last week’s 
lesson pointed toward this lesson. Even more 
surely, this week’s lesson points toward the one 
for next week, when we will finish this unit; the 
title of the lesson will be “God’s Justice and 
Love.” 

Things to do during the week. Surely you will 
have stimulated so much thinking in the minds of 
the students by today’s lesson that all of them will 
want to study thoroughly the materials for next 
Sunday. It is quite possible that some of the mem- 
bers of the class are siding more with the friends 
than with Job. Urge them to be prepared to state 
their positions finally on next Sunday. 

Although the Lord’s addresses are not in the 
assigned readings for your students this next 
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week, it would certainly be a good idea to reread 
them in chapters 38 through 41. See also the out- 


line of the dramatic structure of Job on page 


22. 


Let the students wrestle with the question: 
Which is more difficult, to account for evil in a 
world where God is, or to account for good in a 
world where God is not? 


Feb. 22: GOD’S JUSTICE AND LOVE 


Biblical Interpretations 


By W. J. Scarborough 


The more we study Job the more we become 
convinced that the author of the book is right in 
centering attention in the nature of God in seek- 
ing for a solution to the problem of suffering. The 
question of the ultimate good in the universe has 
troubled religion from the beginning of time. 

The atheists solve the problem by saying there 
is no problem because there is no God; the world 
is run by natural law and there is no good as 
ultimate reality. If Russian communism is dialec- 
tical materialism, the antipathy to religion is to 
be expected. If there is no God, then there is no 
rational explanation for evil and what man sees as 
suffering is only a subjective illusion. 

The philosophical pessimists assert that there is 
no purpose or goal in life. Arthur Schopenhauer 
(1788-1860), a famous European philosopher, de- 
veloped this view of despair upon Buddhistic 
thought and declared that the only escape from the 
frustrations of life can be found in the cessation 
of desire. A more modern exponent of pessimism 
is Bertrand Russell (1872- ) who believes that 
there are no ultimate values or human ideals. 

On the positive side, philosophical optimism 
asserts that this is a good world in the hands of 
God. Such a view holds that idealism is alone 
real and events can be interpreted only in the 
light of the wisdom of Providence. 

In the view of meliorism, this world is the 
ground for the achievement of good in the face 
of many obstacles. In human achievement to im- 
prove environment and society, this position ac- 
commodates the values of both optimism and pes- 
simism. Suffering thus can be alleviated and there 
is purpose behind most pain. In a world directed 
by God, such a hope of improvement becomes the 
motivation for living. That good is ultimate has 
motivated most religious thought, especially with- 
in the biblical tradition. 

As we move from the Old Testament to the New, 
we discover that suffering ceases to be a “prob- 
lem” in the Christian’s philosophy of life, because 
faith has taken the place of retribution. Jesus him- 
self rejected the idea that suffering is the punish- 
ment for sin (cf. Luke 13:1-5, John 9:1-3). Under 
the Apostle Paul’s influence the sufferings of the 
present were to be endured in order that the 
eternal glory might be greater (Romans 8:18, II 
Corinthians 4:17). 


The Augustinian theory (developed by Augus- 
tine 354-430) was founded on the absolute good- 
ness of God. Evil is real, however, and is caused 
for the most part by ignorance of human beings. 
Freedom causes wrong choices, and thus evil 
really is a flaw in goodness and has no substantial 
existence. Sin and evil belong to man and not to 
God. Many of the sufferings of humanity come 
about because of the nature of man, which all 
inherited in Adam (Genesis 3). The moral con- 
duct of the individual does not bear direct rela- 
tionship. God can make good come out of pain and 
suffering, according to Augustine. 

G. W. Leibnitz (1646-1716) coined the word 
“theodicy” to express his unique idea of the mean- 
ing of suffering. He taught that in a finite world of 


created beings imperfection is a necessity. Indi- 


viduality and freedom make variety essential and 
this causes each created “monad” to place a limita- 
tion on every other created being. Feelings of im- 
perfections for Leibnitz constituted pain. Such a 
view eliminated evil by showing its rational neces- 
sity; however, such theorizing does not reduce 
the practical ills of life. 

Immanuel Kant (1724-1804), the great German 
philosopher, developed his theodicy on ethical 
foundations and discovered that free persons are 
alone of intrinsic value. The moral life itself is an 
end in itself and all creation is for the purpose of 
developing moral character in persons. The actual 
cause of the evils of life we do not know, but we 
do know that the world and all its attendant suf- 
fering constitute a situation in which individuals 
have the opportunity to develop moral power to 
the highest degree. Moral opportunity is the an- 
swer to the problem of suffering for the practical 
reason of Kant. It is interesting to note that Kant 
rejected happiness as an end of existence. Nature’s 
purpose, for the great theologian, is moral per- 
fection. 

In current Christian thought, the problem of 
natural evil is frequently regarded as theoretically 
insoluble. Even to carry the necessity for suffering 
back into the nature of God does not offer a solu- 
tion as to its origin. In the thought of Josiah 
Royce (1855-1916), the American philosopher, the 
suffering of men is closely linked with the suffer- 
ing of God and these sufferings of the divine life 
are a necessity for perfection. 

There are several practical considerations which 
are helpful in facing the problem of evil. Too many 
people judge the sufferings of life as viewed from 
a hedonistic position. Life is ethical and moral and 
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Bible at the London headquarters of the British and 
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its aim is the formation of character. Man usually 
exaggerates his own importance in evaluating 
evil. Cosmic order includes man, but may not be 
centered in his welfare. We must distinguish be- 
tween human and divine ethics. The development 
of a capacity for pain has served a vital function 
by warning of impending danger. Suffering has 
made a contribution to the moral and spiritual 
life. 

Although we may not be able to solve the prob- 
lem of suffering on a theoretical basis, we are able 
to triumph over it in the practical world. It was 
Queen Julianna of the Netherlands who said re- 
cently in an address before Columbia University, 
“It can be given to everybody to be a genius in 
handling the given circumstances and possibilities 
of his or her own life.’ Personality can meet the 
challenges and circumstances of life and over- 
come the world. 

Christlike characters are transforming society 
now. If we look within our own culture, we see 
the gradual growth of salesmanship to the place 
today where products are guaranteed genuine as 
advertised. Hospitals are available to the poorest 
citizens for the alleviation of his pains. Ethical 
standards have been lifted in nearly every pro- 
fession. 

Actually, pain is but a reaction of the human 
organism to stimulation. If there were no sensi- 
tivity, there could be no pain. To make physical 
development and growth possible requires a 
higher and higher level of awareness. Pain be- 
comes understandable when we use it as a tool 
to create health. 

If true goodness is an achievement in which 
men join with the Creator in developing a better 
world, there must be freedom to bring such im- 
provement about. We also discover that to allow 
men freedom, God has given them certain choices 
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which if they are real make for suffering as well 
as for wholesome life. Indifference, selfishness, 
greed, lust for power, and the love of pleasure—all 
grounds for suffering in society—result mainly 
from lack of wise choices in social situations. Hu- 
man nature has within it the power to resist good- 
ness just as it has the power to resist evil. 

In the world of natural law and universal order, 
certain laws which are rational and dependable 
make for most of the benefits of nature for man. 
The great fertility of the soil, regularity of the 
seasons, dependability of the physical laws—all 
these are taken for granted. In the earthquake, the 
wind and the storm, the same natural forces are in 
operation, but in these man does not always bene- 
fit. But the universal order in the cosmos is the 
greatest hope for man’s own development in rea- 
son, scientific knowledge, as well as for physical 
and mental development. The same physical laws 
that control disease also form the basis for the 
miraculous action of penicillin. 

Social relations and man’s relations to his fel- 
lows offer the most frequent areas for suffering. 
It was Moses, the great lawgiver, however, who 
discovered that laws of social control and group 
behavior benefit mankind and prevent suffering. 
Each of the Ten Commandments can be analyzed 
to show its contribution to the social benefit of 
mankind as well as its religious value. Pain and 
social unrest may be warning signals that a better 
way of social organization may be found. The 
greatest social evil of all, war, is necessarily man- 
made. Such calamities cannot be blamed on God. 
Until men learn to live together, such social suf- 
fering will continue. 

In the Christian faith the best answer to suffer- 
ing and sorrow is vicarious and redemptive living 
(see Isaiah 52:13 and 53:12). The historical inter- 
pretation of Christ as seeking and saving the lost 
becomes redemptive and creative. To bring such 
saved ones into new organic relationship to their 
fellow men becomes the supreme task of the Chris- 
tian church. 

Job discovered that communion with God and 
faith in natural law becomes a sanctuary in the 
mind of the presence of his pain and suffering. He 
learned to know God and to trust him. We can do 
no less today if we are to learn the lesson of Job. 


Aids to Teaching by Bond Fleming 


This is the fourth and final session of the unit on 
Job. Here at the beginning of the class, or at the 
end, you might have a short review of the whole 
unit. Perhaps it would be better to have this at the 
beginning, because the chances are that once they 
get into this final problem, the discussion will con- 
tinue until the period is over. What kind of litera- 
ture is the Book of Job? Is it all by one author, or 
is it a compilation? Would Job be an orthodox 
church member today, or would he be a heretic? 
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What is the purpose of Job, and what have we 
studied about Job so far? 

A suggested outline for teaching this lesson 
follows. The following outline is based primarily 
on Pfeiffer’s materials in Adult Student. 


1. The place of this lesson in the unit 
2. The problem of good 
3. God’s relation to evil 
A. Orthodox views 
B. Job’s view 
C. The old dilemma 
D. No rational explanation 
. Theodicy 
. Faith is the victory 


ott 


. The place of this lesson in the unit. Following 
the questions suggested above, you might ask 
specific questions about sessions 2 and 3, as to the 
topics of the sessions, and as to what conclusions 
were reached. The contrast between the optimistic 
and pessimistic explanations of suffering leads 
directly into a consideration of God’s justice and 
love. But isn’t this question about God’s justice 
and love the basic question of the whole unit? 

2. The problem of good. Before the class gets 
too involved in considering God’s justice and love, 
it is worth while to consider the problem of good. 
The suggestion was given last week that members 
of the class be asked to ponder the question as to 
whether it is more difficult to account for evil in 
a world where God is, or to account for good in 
a world where God is not. Here is the place to let 
them report their thinking on this matter. Why 
are we so prone to think in terms of the problem 
of evil? Doesn’t this involve an attitude on our 
part toward what the world ought to be? Fre- 
quently persons are dumfounded with the idea 
that there is a problem of good, and they are even 
more stumped in trying to tell how there could be 
good if there were no God. 

3. God’s relation to evil. Which side of the 
problem of good was Job on? Was he an atheist 
trying to account for good, or a theist trying to 
account for evil? The strategy and purpose of the 
whole drama was concerned with the latter. Job 
was certainly not an atheist. He was as certain 
of God as he was of his own suffering. 

A. The orthodox views. What was the orthodox 
view regarding God’s relation to evil? Human 
suffering was punishment for human sin. Pfeiffer 
points out that Eliphaz offers two possible explana- 
tions which might allow a pious man to suffer. 
What is the inconsistency in these explanations? 

B. Job’s view. We have considered frequently 
Job’s point of view in regard to suffering, but that 
is the main purpose of the whole study. Job was 
more definite in negating the orthodox point of 
view than in offering an explanation of his own. 
Since God was the source of life, and since there 
was no external limitations on God’s activity, and 
Since there was so much evil that man was not 


responsible for, the only recourse left was to make 
God the cause of suffering. 

C. The old dilemma. From the above, it follows 
that if the world is not inherently evil, and if the 
tragedies come from God, they are the result 
either of his lack of power or of his lack of good- 
ness. From ancient times, people have said that if 
God is able and won’t, he is cruel; if he would but 
can’t, he is weak. This is a hard riddle. The best 
counter for it is to call attention again to the 
problem of good, at the same time admitting to 
the next point, namely, that there is no rational 
explanation of evil. 

D. No rational explanation. When we consider 
that God allows or sends unmerited human mis- 
ery, the only way to keep from denying his justice 
and love is to confess that his actions are incom- 
prehensible. This is an appeal to ignorance. But 
what does an appeal to ignorance solve? 

What are some attempts to explain the suffering 
of the pious which Pfeiffer mentioned? According 
to the epilogue, suffering by the pious, borne with 
fortitude and patience, brings greater happiness. 
Although this is often the case in life as we see it 
today, Pfeiffer says the restoration of Job’s for- 
tunes in the epilogue is out of harmony with the 
thought of the author of the book. 

Why do you suppose Job did not spiritualize the 
doctrine of retribution, or make deeper com- 
munity with God a satisfying result? (Compare 
Psalms 37 and 73.) Why did he not make use of 
the hope of immortality? Or why didn’t he make 
a more consistent use of Satan? Satan is one of 
the leading characters in the prologue, but refer- 
ence to Satan is not offered as a solution to human 
misery in the midst of Job’s struggle with the 
problem. 

Along with Job’s rejection of the orthodox ex- 
planation for the presence of evil, he denied also 
the theory of his friends that the prosperous 
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wicked are really tormented by remorse. It just 
wasn’t so. 

There were two main sources of comfort for 
Job: what were they? (Compare Job 27: 4-6; 6:8- 
10; and 13:15.) They were his good conscience and 
community with God. These offered no solution 
to the mystery, but they did give him strength. 
Likewise, Job’s grasp of hope for divine vindica- 
tion strengthened his spirit, but intensified the 
mystery of suffering. 

4. Theodicy. What is the meaning of theodicy? 
Both Scarborough and Pfeiffer make mention of 
it. You would do well to look up the term in the 
dictionary and make it yours. Essentially it is the 
attempt to justify God and his ways to men. 
Scarborough discusses the point of view of several 
ancient and modern thinkers. His discussion may 
not be full enough for you to really grasp the 
thought of these men, but their points of view are 
certainly relevant to this question. 

Pfeiffer gives a more detailed contrast between 
Job and the Greek philosopher Plato. This contrast 
is akin to what was discussed above, under “The 
old dilemma.” Plato thought that God was wise 
and good, but that he was limited in power. Job 
was overwhelmed by the majesty and order which 
he found. It never occurred to him to question 
the wisdom nor the power of the Creator. So in 
all honesty he comes to question God’s goodness. 

Then what? Does this lead Job to reject God? 
Pfeiffer points out that Job refused to let reason 
destroy his faith. He found a positive and a nega- 
tive side in God. Such a view was later adopted by 
Jacob Bohme, the German mystic, whereby God 
is the one who formed both the light and the dark- 
ness (compare Job 5:18; Isaiah 45:7). Does this 
bring a dualism of good and evil within God? Why 
did later Jewish and Christian thinkers attribute 
the evil to Satan, rather than to God? Is there 
an actual existing Satan, or devil, which is a 





force for evil? This is a frequent device to save the 
goodness of God. But then should a God who is 
good allow an evil force to be abroad, wrecking 
human lives and holding back the coming of God’s 
kingdom? Does this really justify God? 

In addition to this recognition of the positive 
and negative side of God, Job’s wonder at the 
majesty and order of nature (Job 38 and 39) led 
him to realize that God was too exalted to be 
judged by human standards of justice and mercy. 
He was overwhelmed by the insignificance and 
ignorance of man as compared with God, and 
retracted his questionings (Job 28 and 42:1-6). 
Human reason was not able to find the answer, 
but faith was able to achieve the victory. 

5. Faith is the victory. What do the members of 
the class think of Job’s conclusion regarding God’s 
ordering of the world and of God’s relation to evil? 
What do they think of Job’s faith? Are they able to 
find passages which express his great faith? They 
should be that familiar with the book by now. 
Do they think there is a rational answer to the 
problem of pain? How has their faith regarding 
pain been influenced by the study of Job? 

It might be well to remind the class that the re- 
port of Job’s wrestle with the problem was written 
some four hundred years before the Christian era. 
What new ideas and hopes have been added since 
Job’s time? Here it would be worth while to dis- 
cuss the impact of Christianity on this problem. 
Would Jesus have been closer to the orthodox 
point of view or to Job’s? 

In working out the strategy for dealing with 
suffering, it would be helpful to consider the prac- 
tical suggestions outlined by Scarborough. Faith 
does not involve blind acceptance; rather it is a 
challenge to do our best thinking. Faith does not 
lead to idleness; rather it leads to daring—if need 
be, to suffering, in the hope that beyond the 
suffering there is victory and progress for man. 


Christian Attitude Toward Science 


THE use of science in place of a “religious” in- 
terpretation of all existence is as false as the 
use of Biblical religion in place of a “scientific” 
explanation of natural events. Christians who live 
in a scientific age need have no fear that ultimate 
loyalty to a Biblical perspective in religion must 
destroy the possibility of acknowledging the truth 
in science. Freedom to pursue the truth comes 
within devotion to a high and noble calling. We 
are measured neither by an ability to believe 
blindly nor simply to disbelieve, but rather by our 
ability to relate belief to experience and experi- 
ence to belief. We must have our science—root 
honesty in experience and high skill in the control 
of nature. We must also have our religious credo 
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—hasic, though not blind, devotion to a truth be- 
yond us and a deep commitment to a cause whose 
purposes we are constrained to serve. It is within 
this framework that Christians will face a scien- 
tific age, fully acknowledging the truth in science 
and ultimately loyal to God in Christ. 

—From Religious Beliefs of American Scien- 
tists, by Edward Leroy Long, Jr.; The Westmin- 
ster Press, 1952. 
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Keep your heart with all vigilance; 
for from it flow the springs of life. 
—Proverbs 4: 23. 
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“LESSON “SERIES 


“ta 


Unit V: Some Principles 
of Christian Living 


by Edwin T. Randall 


Teaching Plans 


The writer of these teaching plans is a staff mem- 
ber of the American Friends Service Committee. 
The pupils’ materials for these lessons are pub- 
lished in Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly. 
Additional help for teaching these lessons will 
be found in “The Religion of Jesus,” by John O. 
Gross, on page 4. The biblical selection for Feb- 
ruary 1 is Matthew 19:16-26. 


Feb. 1: Does Doing Good Deeds Make 


One a Christian? 


This is the first lesson of a unit of four called 
“Some Principles of Christian Living.” The aim 
is to help your class members to discover and 
clear up in their own minds some of the basic facts 
about what goes to make up the Christian way of 
life. If you talk with other people about Christian 
living, you are sure soon to run across the chap 
who says, “Oh, I guess if a fellow is a ‘good Joe’ 
and pays his bills and is decent to his family, he’s 
doing all right. What more do you expect?” This 
series is an attempt to arm you with answers to 
that rather broad and unfortunately very common 
attitude. 

This first lesson is on the subject, “Does Doing 
Good Deeds Make One a Christian?” This is 
really one of the bedrock issues of Christianity, 





one on which there is not total agreement among 
Christian people today. This lesson should be the 
occasion for some interesting and helpful discus- 
sions. The Bible material is the familiar story of 
the Rich Young Ruler. This familiar story is more 
often used for other lessons, like “(How can a rich 
man be a Christian?” Be careful, therefore, not 
to let habit get the discussion into interesting but 
unrelated bypaths. 

The lesson material is, as you know, contained 
in both Wesley Quarterly and Adult Student. 
Whichever your class uses, I strongly advise that 
you have copies of both for yourself, so that you 
may use all the excellent material for making 
the lesson more interesting. This outline is a sug- 
gestion for your own study and outline: 


I. Introduction 
A. What do people in general think it means 
to be a Christian? 
B. What do we think it means? Are we satis- 
fied we are right? 
II. The Bible story 
A. The young man and his question 
B. Jesus’ answer 
C. The dilemma 
1. The young man not satisfied 
2. Jesus confronts him with a challenge 
3. He turns, sorrowing, away 
D. Jesus explains the situation to the disciples 
III. What happens when we ask this question 
A. Frame of mind and heart in which it is 
asked 
B. Is Jesus’ answer always the same? 
C. What kind of answers must we give? 
IV. Conclusion: What is the relation of good 
deeds to eternal life? 


The best preparation for teaching this lesson 
will be made, of course, well before Sunday morn- 
ing. But it isn’t necessarily made by yourself. 
Whether you already have a class that joins in 
spontaneous and pertinent discussion or you just 
wish you had, it will help to discuss some of the 
issues with some of members of the class during 
the week. If you see any of them regularly, that 
will be easy. If you don’t, you can telephone them. 
Just ask, What do the people you know think it 
means to be a Christian? Don’t say you are work- 
ing on the lesson. Just say you are seeking in- 
formation. Then follow this question with one 
more personal, Do you agree with any of these, 
or what is your own idea? Make a note or two 
in order to remember which said what. Then you 
can begin the lesson by saying, “I was talking with 
John Jones this week, and he said he thinks most 
people think this way about being a Christian.” 
Then go ahead very briefly to give his idea and 
then say, if he’s present, “Does that represent 
your idea pretty well, John?” 

Remember this is just the introduction and 
keep the discussion moving, but use two or three 
persons and you will have a good atmosphere to 
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begin with. Then turn to the Bible story. Make 
the Bible story as vivid as you can. We depend 
upon just such material for our understanding 
of what Jesus taught and, however clever the 
scholars and authorities may be, you and I must 
find meaning in it for ourselves. If you have used 
role playing in class, here is a good opportunity 
to continue it. If you haven’t, here is an excellent 
place to start. For this, advance preparation can 
be made when you meet members of the class. 
This story is so familiar that they’re sure to have 
ideas about it. What kind of man was this? He was 
pious; he wanted to do right. He was the kind 
of man Jesus could love. What kind of home 
did he have? Did he talk it over with his wife 
before he went to ask Jesus this question? Let’s 
say he did. Have members of the class play the 
role of the young man and his wife. Then have 
the same people play the same roles when he 
came home. How did he explain to his wife that 
he hadn’t found something else good to do? Make 
it clear that he would go on living a good, re- 
spectable, far-above-average type of life. Who 
would know that there was anything lacking? 

In getting the setting of this Bible scene, you 
will find help both from Shackford and Redus. 
Don’t neglect, however, to read tae Bible text 
carefully with this in mind. Read the parallel ac- 
counts in Mark 10:17-22, and Luke 18: 18-23. Then 
you will find help in the familiar painting of this 
scene by Hofmann. If you can find a copy large 
enough for all to see at once, that is probably 
best. Of course, you could use a projector, or 
you could obtain enough small copies to go around 
and let them be taken home. 

The more vivid you can make this Bible event 
the more forcefully you can apply it to our pres- 
ent-day problems. This was a real young man 
(though not so very young, as Redus points out), 
with a very real problem, “What can I do to show 
that I am on the Lord’s side?” Every one of us 
is faced by exactly such a problem. What can I 
do about the political situation, state, national, 
international? What can I do about crime, about 
corruption in government? What can I do about 
juvenile delinquency? What can I do about peace 
and disarmament? True, not everyone asks 
these questions. Many people are quite indifferent. 
But good people are asking them, people such as 
the “rich young ruler.” And other good people 
have at least some of the answers. They say, 
“Christian people ought to do this,” and go on 
to specify what kind of action Christian people 
will take. 

Chrisman (Adult Student) points out how im- 
portant good deeds are to the Christian, that a 
perfect philosophy (or theology) by itself could 
never bring salvation. But just as truly Slutz 
(Wesley Quarterly) points out that the deeds 
themselves are not as important as the motive 
back of the deeds. Thus Martin Luther, repelled 
by what seemed to him exclusive concern with 
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good deeds, turned to faith as the one essential 
of the Christian life. 

Slutz raises the question of what kind of deeds 
are important to the Kingdom. He lists several 
in terms of the need of the world. Keep in mind 
at the same time that Jesus’ answer to the rich 
young man was in terms of what he needed for 
his own soul’s welfare. See how Chrisman brings 
out the fact that with the right condition of heart 
it is not just a good deed which results, but the 
second mile is joyously added to the first. It is 
the inner spiritual condition which makes all 
the difference. 

This is the point on which, it seems to me, you 
must dwell if you are to make this Bible story 
full of meaning for present-day living; and we 
certainly need the deep spiritual truth of this 
story for these troubled days. There is a very 
close relationship between good deeds and the 
“sood life,” or eternal life by whatever terms you 
wish to designate it. It is one of the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven, however, and, like the 
kingdom of heaven, it can be more readily illus- 
trated than it can be defined. 

Good deeds are important in the Christian life 
only as symptoms. You might be afraid that your 
child had scarlet fever. He might look like he had 
it. He might feel as if he had it. But when you 
take him to the doctor, the first thing the doctor 
does is to take his temperature. If he has no 
fever, the doctor says he doesn’t have scarlet 
fever. He may have something, all right, but 
it’s something you can have without a fever. 
That’s only one of the symptoms, but it is one. 
So are good deeds. If you are doing them, it could 
mean that the love of God is in your heart—if 
you also have the other symptoms. And, as Jesus 
said himself (“you will know them by their 
fruits”), if you don’t have that particular symp- 
tom, the love of God just isn’t in your heart no 
matter what the indications may be otherwise. 

A man agreed to go to meet the train of a 
visiting speaker he had never seen. “But how will 
I recognize him?” he wanted to know. Someone 
who knew the visitor well said, “He’s a small 
man with grey hair and a friendly face. He will 
be helping somebody.” He had the symptoms. 

Paderewski was a great pianist and a great 
man. Was he a great pianist because he gave 
concerts which were enjoyed by musicians? I 
suppose so. But back of his concerts were long 
years of practice. “If I miss practicing for an 
hour, I know it,” he said. “If I don’t practice for 
a day, my manager knows it. If I don’t practice 
for a week, the audience knows it.” Good deeds 
are the practice of the soul which keeps it at 
the high level of artistic living for God. 

Branch Rickey used to say a man’s religion 
wasn’t much good until he acted on it without 
stopping to think, the way one drives a car. And 
that’s the way it is. Good deeds do not provide 
insurance of any kind. Good deeds are what hap- 
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pen when the love of God is in your heart and 
you are faced with an opportunity for service. 
And they happen so naturally and spontaneously 
that you never stop to think of them as good 
deeds. You find yourself enjoying doing them 
so much that you keep on doing them for pure 
joy. 


With this in mind, it might be well to bring the 
discussion to a close by calling to mind people 
who are known personally to be in the habit of 
doing good deeds. Check to see if it is true of 
them that the good deeds are just one symptom 
of a spiritual condition much more important than 
any question about good deeds in themselves. 


Feb. 8: Distinctions Among Christians? 


The Scripture lesson is Matthew 20:1-16. 


This lesson is really a continuation of last 
week’s. Jesus found that a difficult lesson to 
teach. People then, as now, were used to think- 
ing of good deeds as the very foundation of a 
holy life. They simply could not accept the idea 
that no possible store of good deeds could ever 
compel God to accept the performer. So Jesus 
undertook in another highly dramatic story to 
present another facet of this basic truth. The 
treatments in Adult Student and in Wesley Quar- 
terly differ enough to illustrate well the richness 
of this story. 

This is one of the most difficult of all the par- 
ables of Jesus to teach or to understand. Author- 
ities have differed on it from earliest times. So 
you cannot understand it just by reading every- 
thing that has ever been written about it. You 
can only understand it, even in the most frag- 
mentary fashion, by making it a part of your 
own experience. So you will want to make the 
Bible story itself as vivid as possible to the class. 

Role playing might well be used. You will 
have members of the class who have had ex- 
perience in employing men. Let them undertake 
from their angle to make the story believable 
as an actual incident. Keep in mind that, while 
Jesus is eager to make the picture of the King- 
dom clear, he is doing it in terms of entirely un- 
derstandable human experience. 

Whichever of these outlines you use as the 
basis for making your own, let me suggest again 
that you study the material in both periodicals. 


Adult Student Outline 


I. Introduction: profit-and-loss bookkeeping 
has no place in the kingdom of heaven 
II. Purpose of the parable 
A. This one is an illustration of God’s way 
with men 
1. No man can of himself deserve what 
he receives from God 
2. Our relationship to him is one of love 
rather than of business accounts 
3. We were made for that which is beyond 
our achievement 
B. God does not judge us by what we have 
done but by what we have attempted 


C. God does not judge us by how long we 
have been at it 
1. Sometimes the most severe test is how 
well we can wait—being ready 


Wesley Quarterly Outline 


I. Introduction: everyone who enters into right 
relations with God has the full benefits of 
his grace 

II. All men equally acceptable to God if they do 
their best 
III. A. Inequalities which exist among men do 
not affect God’s judgment 
B. The equality of the Kingdom exists be- 
cause no man can earn the reward which 
God gives so liberally 
IV. The liberality of God is obvious everywhere 
. He is liberal in his physical universe 
. He is liberal in giving himself 
His justice is liberal 
. His patience is completely inexhaustible 
This liberality of the Kingdom finally 
makes all men equal before God 
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The most precious relationships are always 
the most difficult to describe or to define. Jesus 
understood this so well that he was always trying 
to help people understand by stories and com- 
parisons. Since it is allowable for us to try our 
best to follow his example, perhaps we can en- 
courage one another to understanding by the same 
method. 

I would like to offer for your use the story 
of a man who “stowed away” on a cattle boat on 
which I returned from Poland some years ago. 
A dozen men tried and were discovered before we 
left Gdynia. This man remained in a ventilating 
shaft where he couldn’t even turn over for five 
days to be sure he would not be sent back to 
Poland. When I had a chance to talk to him with 
the few German words we had in common, I 
asked him why he had done such a desperate and 
difficult thing. His answer shamed me. “I want 
American citizenship,” he said very simply, and 
very impressively. He knew what it would mean 
to be the citizen of a free country because he had 
had considerable experience in a country which 
was not free. He told me a little of it then, and 
more when we found an interpreter. 
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1 think he gained his citizenship, because he 
had relatives in this country who were willing 
to vouch for him. But when he gained that citizen- 
ship, I am sure he did not want anything extra 
just because he gained it as the result of so much 
effort and struggle. As I saw the light in his eyes 
when he talked about being an American citizen, 
I could well believe that he was seeking a goal 
so high, in his own way of thinking, that just to 
have it at all would be worth any price in his 
power to pay. I have often hoped since that he 
has not been disillusioned by the reality. And 
I have always valued a little more the citizenship 
which came without the slightest effort on my 
part, since I spent that ocean voyage with my 
Polish friend. 

Don’t you think he was an illustration of what 
Jesus was talking about in the parable? 

Religion to Jesus was always a family kind of 
living. You must be thinking of this and remind- 
ing the class of it while you are considering the 
Bible story. While you are making it vividly real 
to them, remind them that Jesus was not talking 
about a man with a farm like a factory. He did 
not send his third assistant personnel manager 
out to scrape up some extra help. The vineyard 
workers were not housed in shacks built of card- 
board and old oil cans. The owner of the vineyard, 
the “householder,” went in person. He probably 
knew all the workers by name, would have rec- 
ognized the children if they’d been brought along. 
He was not “hiring hands.” He was putting his 
neighbors to work to save his grape harvest. When 
he paid them off, he was not seeing them for the 
last time. He knew he would be seeing them at 
that same marketplace often—and again next 
year when the harvest was ready. 

There’s another illustration you can use in 
family life itself. No one knows better than the 
man who has belonged to a “good” family with 
strong family feeling and loyalty what a great 
advantage such membership is. But as, in mature 
years, he recognizes what advantage it was, does 
he say, “But I paid my way. I gave as much as 
I got”? That’s not likely. More often you will 
hear such a person say, “I just wish I had let my 
mother know how much home meant to me,” or 
“It was father who carried the burden for us 
all,” or “My sister,” or “My older brother did so 
much more than I.” Yet everyone in the home 
had the same advantages from it. And each mem- 
ber was made to feel equally a part even when 
he was too young to carry his own load, only 
provided he did the best he could. That is good 
family living—especially when it is the family 
of the heavenly Father. 

I think you had better start out with some such 
illustrations as these in order to set the tone of 
the discussion. If you are not careful, you will 
find your people talking about the story as if it 
were an effort to solve the problems of labor and 
management. Give careful attention to Shackford 
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(Adult Student) on this point. You will see how 
mistaken it would be to suppose Jesus had any 
such purpose in this story. 

One reason they will be aln st certain to make 
a false start unless you head it off, is that it is 
so much easier to discuss such relatively simple 
problems than to consider the baffling reality of 
all men’s equality before God. Equality is in the 
basic law of our nation, but we still do not un- 
derstand it. We know all men are simply not 
equal in almost every specific respect you might 
want to mention. In fact it is quite impossible 
for us to treat them all as equals. How difficult 
it is for a parent to treat three or four children 
as equals! How impossible for us to treat hun- 
dreds of people as equals, let alone hundreds of 
millions. It takes God to do this, and only God 
can do it. And because God does do it, we also 
must be seeking, with all the power we have, 
to imitate him. 

It was John Wesley who pointed out that this 
is the pathway to the only “perfection” we may 
know, the perfection of loving each other utterly. 
And even John Wesley never laid clear claim to 
having reached this perfection. He said quite 
clearly that he was sure there were very few who 
ever did attain it in this life. Nevertheless, we 
must be pressing forward in the quest of this 
medium of equalization. Shackford makes this 
point particularly clear. 

This is also back of Slutz’s fine presentation 
(Wesley Quarterly) of the “liberality” of God. 
This certainly does come from God’s love of all 
his children, all for whom Christ died. 

Chrisman’s point (Adult Student) about wait- 
ing is well taken. In a way this is an expression 
of the value of all religion. Does your religious 
life make you ready both to wait and to seize the 
opportunity when God presents it as a challenge? 

Redus (Wesley Quarterly) mentions that in- 
equalities often bear down most heavily upon 
those at the bottom of the ladder, and this is very 
true. But it is also true that they bear down upon 
those at the top. Not only is the child with the 
“D” grade burdened to change it into a “C,” or 
perhaps even a “B,” but the child who has an 
unbroken series of “A” grades may well be under 
almost impossible pressure to keep from breaking 
it. There is, as Redus points out, none of this in 
the economy of God. 

The preoccupation with “success” mentioned 
by Chrisman may be a most serious handicap to 
the Christian. Recently one of the leaders of an 
important Christian group said, “We must be 
careful lest we succeed too often. Unless we are 
trying many things that prove impossible, we 
cannot be sure we are attempting as much as 
we should against the evils of the world in which 
we live.” 

You will find interesting examples of Chris- 
man’s point that people have succeeded in spite 
of handicaps, including the handicap of age. Many 
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well-known names will occur to you: Helen 
Keller, Grandma Moses, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Braille, Steinmetz. But there are many humble 
people, each known to but a few for what they 
really are, whose lives in the humblest walks 
have produced a type of religious life that comes 
like the fragrance of roses on the desert air. Men- 
tion these and tell one another about them. This 
is our visible evidence of the fact that Jesus 
illustrated by this exciting story. Everyone has 
an even chance with God! There are no preferred 


situations. If you will do the best you can with 
what you have, starting from where you are, 
your possibilities also are infinite. You also may 
be perfect, even as the Father in heaven is per- 
fect. 

Do not tone this realization down at all; for it 
is the reality of the kingdom of heaven. God’s 
equality does not drag anyone down. It lifts us 
all, and your lesson can end on this great and 
triumphant note of our equal and infinite value 
before God. 


Feb. 15: How Do We Get Into the Kingdom? 


The biblical reference is Matthew 21:33-43. 


The lessons of this unit are very closely related. 
They all deal with the same problem, What con- 
stitutes Christian living? But each emphasizes 
a slightly different phase. This lesson stresses 
the fact that being a Christian is actually being 
a member of the kingdom of God, and that means 
being one person in the family of God. 

It would be difficult to live out all the principles 
of Christianity on a desert island, by yourself. 
Loving your neighbors, in other words, is a rather 
difficult matter unless there are neighbors. So 
you will want to keep in mind, as you teach this 
lesson, the fact that following Jesus involves re- 
sponsibilities to ourselves, to God, to all other 
Christians, and to everyone else for whom also 
Christ died. 

Here is a suggestion for an outline. Modify it 
to suit yourself. It is a good idea to have in mind 
the points you are going to try to make clear 
during the class discussion. Again I am assuming 
that it will be possible for you to read and study 
both Wesley Quarterly and Adult Student, no 
matter which one the class uses. You will find 
excellent material in both publications that you 
will want to fit into the outline. 


I. The Bible story is an allegory rather than 

a parable 

II. What is the kingdom of God? 

A. The ideal remains unchanged, but its 
application and interpretation must be 
kept changing to meet changing condi- 
tions 

Ill. The enemies of the Kingdom are every- 
where 
IV. Loyalty is the great characteristic the people 
of the parable lacked 
V. Stewardship characterizes its members 
VI. Membership is an adventure of faith 
VII. Evidence of membership is in terms of kind- 
ness to others 
VIII. You must belong to get in; there are no 
reservations for visitors 


This is another of the kind of lesson that calls 
for what I like to call “conversational prepara- 
tion.” Make opportunity during the week to talk 
quite informally with some members of the class. 
Incidentally, this is something that can be com- 
bined with building up the class. You can stop 
in the home of a person who has not been present 
for a while, or call him on the phone and say, 
“There’s a matter of such importance coming up 
for discussion next Sunday that I wanted to get 
your idea about it. I’m asking this question not 
just of some authorities but just run-of-the-mine 
people like myself to get an idea of what people 
in general are thinking. You know Jesus was al- 
ways talking about the ‘kingdom of God.’ Now 
what’s your idea of what he meant and what the 
phrase means for our own times?” 

Collect a half dozen or more such ideas and 
start the lesson with them. If the people are 
there when you name them, that will help start 
the discussion off with a sense of reality. If they 
are absent, they will hear about being quoted, 
and that won’t do any harm. This is a much 
more satisfactory way than to say, “I want to give 
you a topic to say a few words about next Sun- 
day.” 

I know a teacher who has developed this idea 
to the point where he has lunch once each week 
with three or four class members. He asks them 
to help him with some ideas for next Sunday. 
The affair is strictly informal, but it stirs up much 
interest. No one can quite refuse to talk things 
over in such a small and informal group. Then 
when you dress up his remarks and present them 
as a real contribution to the understanding of the 
topic, it does something worth while both for him 
and for the rest of the class. 

Last week we talked about the equality among 
Christians. This idea often does not go across 
too well with some people because, as I mentioned 
last week, they often think of anything of that 
sort as a leveling-down process. That’s because 
when you are thinking of equality of possessions, 
for example, you must always be taking things 
away from people who have them to give them to 
people who do not have them. Of course, such a 
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process too often ends up in complete equality 
with nobody having anything. 

But membership in the kingdom of heaven is 
gained without taking anything away from any- 
one. That is the very core of this story. The wicked 
farmers were concerned with taking the farm 
away from the rightful owner. Actually, if they 
had only known (as they should have), the owner, 
God, planned to make them full partners. But 
God can make people partners only when they, 
like him, are anxious for others to have more 
than they already have. 

Of course, the best illustration of this spiritual 
reality is found in light. The Chinese have an 
ancient proverb that it is better to light one 
candle than to curse the darkness. And after the 
first candle is lighted, then each candle lighted 
from it adds to the light of the world without tak- 
ing away at all from the original light. 

This is where loyalty to the Kingdom comes in. 
Notice how Shackford (Adult Student) points 
out what a terrible thing it is to be false to the 
people. Loyalty is the characteristic that takes 
one out of himself and lifts up his thoughts 
toward the thoughts of God. Loyalty to the King- 
dom can keep a man on an even keel when 
nothing else is strong enough. 

You remember the story of the people escap- 
ing from the Nazis across a mountain pass who 
had with them a child so small and weak he had 
to be carried. One by one the older people also 
wearied past endurance and decided to give up. 
It was then that the leader would say, “All right. 
If you’re going to give up anyhow, you can carry 
the child for a few yards before you lie down to 
freeze to death.”” But when the broken and weary 
refugee undertook to carry the child, new strength 
came somehow and invariably he found the 
strength to go on. That is the way loyalty to the 
kingdom of God works. 

Notice how Chrisman (Adult Student) em- 
phasizes what he calls the “respectable sins” that 
are the enemies of the Kingdom. Are you sure 
you have a fairly complete list of what these are 
in your own community? It would be much easier 
to prepare a list for the people in the next county, 
wouldn’t it? John Wesley put this idea very 
clearly when he said Methodists should be against 
all sins, “particularly those most commonly prac- 
ticed.” What are the ones so very commonly 
practiced that we take them for granted? 

In our present world so given to violence and 
trust in violence, what are the commonly accepted 
evils of war that we take for granted? Notice 
what Slutz has to say on this subject. 

Notice how Chrisman emphasizes the element 
of stewardship in the Kingdom. The wicked 
farmers were poor stewards. In fact, they were 
not stewards at all. They were not planning how 
they could best care for the vineyard in the in- 
terest of the owner. They were concerned only 
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to rob him that they might have the property for 
their own. 

How much worse were they in this wickedness 
than we ourselves are when we proceed as if we 
were the actual owners of all that God has given 
us rather than, as we are, stewards of his grace 
and lavish bounty? 

It takes team play to get anywhere. And as 
Jesus was pointing out in this story, team play 
is the very basic element of fellowship in God’s 
kingdom. 

That is a very general fact of life, because, quite 
simply, that is the way God has made the world 
to run. A surgeon had performed a difficult and 
important operation for one of our children many 
years ago, and I was trying to express my grati- 
tude. He said, “I appreciate what you are saying, 
and I was glad to be able to help, but really your 
words are not for me. Surgery like that, in fact 
practically any surgery, takes a team, and it is 
the skill and devotion of all the members of our 
team that make success possible.” 

Where are there important spots in your com- 
munity life where Christian principles call for 
some kind of team action? Are there some things 
that need to be done and everybody knows they 
need to be done but the necessary team work 
cannot be arranged? Is this a lesson for America 
in world affairs? Are there places where we as 
a nation need to subordinate ourselves for the 
sake of good team play? Are we sometimes pre- 
vented by people who are fearful about sov- 


Through these gates may be seen the ruins of the 
synagogue at Capernaum where Jesus came to heal the 
servant of the centurion. A Fransican monk lives here 
to guard the ruins. (Photo by George Pickow from 
Three Lions, Inc.) 
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ereignty? What 1s the relation of this problem to 
the story of the wicked farmers? _ 

The necessity for team play Jesus often put 
in terms of family fellowship. 

Effective team work calls for great faith. One 
of the most significant pieces of modern team play 
was performed by Ralph Bunche, after Count 
Folke Bernadotte, U.N. mediator, had been as- 
sassinated for his efforts to bring peace in Pal- 
estine. When Dr. Bunche was asked what was the 
prime requisite for such delicate diplomatic work, 
he answered that one must never lose the expec- 
tation of success. That is an excellent definition of 
faith, it seems to me. And perhaps our greatest 


need for faith today is right here. We must never 
lose our conviction that there can be peace, so 
that we will not neglect any effort that might 
help to make it a reality. 

The final fact about the kingdom of heaven is 
that it is in the truest sense universal. It is not 
just a refuge for a few but the final pattern for 
men to live by, together. And if it can be made 
to work at all, peace is a possibility. To this end 
there must be many who, in the name of Jesus, 
will be willing to offer life itself. Perhaps in your 
teaching you can strengthen the hearts and minds 
of one or two toward such faith and such deter- 
mination. 


Feb. 22: What Is the Basis of Christianity ? 


The Scripture passage is Matthew 22:15-22, 
34-40. 


Repeatedly Jesus has shown that one does not 
secure the benefits of the Kingdom by one’s deeds, 
no matter how good they are. Nor does one enter 
by the observance either of certain rules or cer- 
tain items of belief. These are lessons hard to 
teach and harder to learn because they cut right 
across the innate laziness, spiritual as well as 
physical, which is so strong a characteristic of all 
of us. In this final lesson of our unit, Jesus makes 
it clear that the basis of the Christian life is love. 

You will find the lesson very simple to teach, 
in outline and plan. It is when the class starts put- 
ting it into practice that the test comes. But, by 
prayer and study and faithfulness you may per- 
suade one or two, perhaps even more, to put 
aside their lingering trust in hand and brain and 
cultivate love more deeply. 


I. Introduction 
A. Jesus is beset by foes who want to trap him 
B. To some he gives answers which confuse 
(tax payment) 
II. The laws are the same today as then 
A. Love God utterly 
B. Love yourself faithfully 
C. Love your neighbor likewise 


If you listen to many radio dramas, you know 
how sometimes they begin with a bit snatched 
right out of the heart of the story, just to get 
your curiosity aroused and to keep you listening. 
It is a good device, if you use it well. You might 
begin with a word from Abraham Lincoln which 
will tie in with earlier lessons and point ahead 
to the meaning of this one. Lincoln said, “As I 
do not wish to be a slave, so I do not wish to be 
a master.” This is firmly based upon our lesson 
about the basic equality before God of all Chris- 


tians. It is the very heart of the lesson today. 

From here proceed to make the Bible story 
vivid. The first requirement is, of course, to have 
a feeling yourself that the scene is real. Again, 
you may begin your preparation earlier in the 
week. Have something in your pocket or on your 
desk or counter to remind you of this scene often 
during the week. Whenever you think of it, pic- 
ture the details as clearly as possible. You do not 
need to be an artist to see in your imagination 
the proud and scornful looks of the Pharisees, 
the Sadducees, the Herodians, and others as they 
confronted Jesus, the Galilean peasant, deter- 
mined to show him up as an ignorant yokel. You 
can also see the timid fearfulness of the followers 
of Jesus—some of them at least. Redus’ remarks 
on the Bible text will help you here. See them 
looking for a coin, and bringing it out. 

Then move on to the one who asked the ques- 
tion about the greatest commandment. See the 
face of Jesus change expression as he recognizes 
that here is a man at least halfway concerned to 
learn something rather than to lay a trap. Read 
the similar account in Mark (12:28-34) to under- 
stand better the spirit of this man. 

For the meaning of these two commandments 
as Jesus gave them, see Shackford’s treatment 
(Adult Student). Then bring the same points into 
the present-day world. It is fortunate that God 
does not require good deeds, for many of us 
are clumsy. It is well that he does not require 
accuracy of belief, because many of us are not 
sure we are bright enough to be absolutely cor- 
rect about a matter so difficult and so important. 
But all of us can love, and by prayer and prac- 
tice can learn to love more and more. 

Here is an illustration of the importance of 
this commandment for today. There has been 
much talk about the importance of good sex edu- 
cation at home and in school. But when studies 
have been made to determine what factors con- 
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tribute to making a successful home, there is 
only one which is universally recognized. If both 
young people came from happy homes where love 
ruled, it is as nearly certain as it could be that 
their own home will be successful and happy. 
In other words, in order to give your children 
what they need for success in the most important 
things in life, you do not have to be very clever, 
you do not have to be brilliant. But you do have 
to have a heart full of love. 

And it is all right to begin this lesson about 
love of God with such an illustration, too. There 
are so many ways in which Jesus compares love 
for God with love in the family. What else could 
he mean in that greatest example of all where 
he said, “When you pray, say, ‘Father .. .”” 

What does it mean to love God? Chrisman 
answers this very specifically. There are many 
reasons why we should love God. 

It is the second commandment that begins the 
difficulties. Edgar Welch used to have a very 
helpful saying he often brought to meetings. He 
would say that he did not know anything about 
his neighbor, for sure, as bad as the things he 





was certain of concerning himself. That is worth 
some thought and consideration. And it illustrates 
how hard it is to love yourself. You know too 
much about yourself. 

And here is where present-day science has 
caught up with Jesus. Psychologists tell us that 
many mental disturbances come because people 
really dislike, even hate, themselves. This odd 
feeling is almost never recognized by the afflicted 
individual, but it expresses itself in some very 
unhappy relationships and actions. This is why 
Jesus begins with yourself. He lifts you up. The 
knowledge that you were of sufficient importance 
to God that Christ died for you is enough to bring 
to you a new sense of your own worth and value. 
To know that God loves you gives you the best 
reason in the world for loving yourself. 

Jesus simply takes it for granted that it is 
perfectly normal and proper for each one of us to 
love himself. So the psychologist, whether he 
knows he is following Jesus or not, says that 
you cannot really love anyone else unless you 
begin by loving yourself. 

You see if you know that you are dishonest and 
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hateful, you will be sure others are dishonest 
and hateful, and you think the only reason you 
cannot see it at once is that you just do not know 
enough about them. The psalmist said in his 
heart that all men were liars when he most dis- 
trusted himself. Notice how Slutz points out the 
importance—and the dangers—of loving yourself. 

Then we come to the neighbors—and the word 
from Abraham Lincoln. Any man can say he 
would not want to be a slave. Even if he hated 
himself, he could say that. And if he loved himself, 
and himself alone, he could still say it with all 
the sincerity of which such a selfish person could 
be capable. But when he adds the second part he 
acknowledges the importance of the second com- 
mandment, “so I would not be a Master.” A man 
could hate himself and enjoy being a master. 
In fact one of the reasons people try so hard to 
“master” others is because they hate themselves 
or feel that they are really inferior persons. But 
if one loves one’s self and one’s neighbor in the 
same terms, then it is that he wishes for both 
himself and his neighbor only those things he 
wishes for the objects of his affection. 

Chrisman says, “We cannot love the divine 
Source of all life unless we have a direct con- 
sciousness of his presence.” How true this is! 
Then he goes on to point out, with the illustra- 
tion of the holy man of India, that we cannot 
love our neighbors, either, unless we are acutely 
conscious of them and of their needs. Remember 
that it was in connection with this great, double 
commandment that Luke recorded the story of 
the Good Samaritan. It was when the Samaritan 
became conscious of the poor victim’s need, a 
need to which he himself could minister, that 
the man became his neighbor. And so it is today 
that people become our neighbors when we rec- 
ognize their need for us, as ministers of God 
through Christ, not when we become conscious 
of our need for them. 

This is one trouble that faces us today. While 
we are trying to subsidize half the world, millions 
of people we want for friends are suspicious of 
us. They feel that we are only aware that we 
needed them and not that they need us. They 
are afraid we are spending money in their lands 
to insure that, when and if war does come, it will 
be fought across their farms and it will be their 
homes rather than ours that will be blown up. 
Is there any truth to this suspicion on their part? 
How can we persuade the people of the world 
that we want for them only what we want for 
ourselves, that we are willing to share the burdens 
as well as the advantages of their situation and 
ours? Are these two great commandments words 
that hold the secret of international peace as well 
as domestic happiness? Could it be possible that 
Jesus was giving the method by which civiliza- 
tion can be saved from committing suicide as well 
as the way men could be sure of getting to heaven 
when they die? 


Notice what Chrisman says about callousness 
to human suffering in the “depression.” Is the 
same indifference to widespread suffering now 
endangering the whole world? In what “hot 
spots” of the world would Jesus be looking now 
as we read in I John 4:20, “If any one says, ‘I 
love God,’ and hates his brother, he is a liar”? 

Slutz’s suggestions about the relation of science 
and our love for God and neighbors are very perti- 
nent. Have we used science in these recent years 
to express our love for our neighbors? In what 
ways? Have we also used science in other ways to 
express something beside love? How? I am think- 
ing now, of course, of the scientific development 
of atomic energy. But other sciences have made 
contributions. Have we used all we have learned 
from the study of man to help us love all men 
of whatever race or language? How have we used 
the remarkable developments of science in the 
field of agriculture? Have radio and television 
been used as they might have been to develop 
love for God and for neighbors? Keep in mind that 
the scientific laws are also the laws of God. The 
good or the ill is not in the vacuum tube, but in 
the signals men start into the microphone and 
the camera. 

You will want to face frankly, of course, the 
question Chrisman raises. What are you going to 
say to the people who want the “preacher” and 
everyone else who talks about religion to “stick 
to religion”? By that they nearly always mean 
to stick to the things concerning the first com- 
mandment (like the Hindu holy man) and say 
nothing about what we ought to do because we 
love our neighbors. 

This brings us straight to the point that seems 
most important of all to me. All of this talk for 
four weeks about the principles of Christian liv- 
ing will be of no value if it has been just to make 
us feel that we are pretty good people, after all. 
And a lot of talk can do that. In fact, it is prac- 
tically certain to unless we realize that fact and 
take care against it. What we should have now 
is a sound basis for talking with other people about 
what Christianity is—not arguing or debating, 
but presenting a solid point of view, based on 
Jesus’ own teaching, about what a Christian is, 
how he is different from what he was before he 
became a Christian, and how he ought to be con- 
cerned about making this a proper world for 
Christian people to live in. If a half dozen (or one 
or two) of the members of your class have given 
thought to this and have determined to talk things 
over with one or two acquaintances or friends, in 
a friendly way, your teaching has been a tre- 
mendous success. 

But if nobody does this but you yourself have 
developed the habit of talking to some of the class 
members about these things and will carry that 
a little further and talk to some of the people who 
ought to be in the class, then your teaching has 
been a great success. 
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FEBRUARY 8 is Race Relations Sunday. This may provide a theme for 
a number of adult discussion groups. There is material in all of the peri- 
odicals which may be used as a basis for such discussions. These are 
listed specifically on the next page along with a number of other articles 
and reviews that may be of interest. 














These discussions are based on 
two episodes in the current issue 
of Adult Student (third cover 
page). Familiarize yourself with 
these stories and be prepared to 
read them to the group or have 
someone else get ready to read 
them clearly and with expression, 
giving special attention to the con- 
versational passages. 

Plan the discussion around the 
usual outline, which is (1) a clear 
statement of the problem involved 
in the episode; (2) an analysis or 
breakdown of the problem into its 
natural parts; (3) alternative solu- 
tions; (4) the probable conse- 
quences, both good and bad, of each 
proposed solution; (5) a statement 
of the solution preferred by the 
majority of the group. 


1. The Wire Tapper 


Have this episode read aloud. 
Then ask for a statement of the 
problem facing Wyn Dawson. Wait 
for suggestions. Do not be too 
quick to state it yourself. But for 
the purpose of an advance discus- 
sion plan (which may have to be 
changed according to what hap- 
pens in the group) here is a prob- 
lem worth considering in this 
connection: 

Is a prosecuting attorney justi- 
fied in tapping wires to get evidence 
on suspected lawbreakers? 

Now ask the group to look at 
different factors in the problem: 
the county sheriff's insistence on 
installing wire-tapping equipment 
for the purpose of gathering evi- 
dence by which to convict a gang 
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of criminals, the prosecuting attor- 
ney’s reluctance to do so in the 
face of court rulings that wire 
tapping is unconstitutional; the 
sheriff’s insistence that it is either 
wire tapping or letting the gang 
get away with its crimes; the 
sheriff’s contention that the rul- 
ing against wire tapping is “for 
the protection of innocent Ameri- 
cans” but not of criminais. What 
other factors are involved? 

After a look at all sides of the 
question the group should be 
ready with some proposed solu- 
tions. One would be a flat rejec- 
tion of the sheriff’s request for the 
reasons Dawson outlines in the 
conversation. Another would be 
grudging assent but “only this 
once.” What other solutions might 
be suggested? 

Now help the group evaluate the 
proposed solutions. What are the 
good points in each? What are the 
drawbacks? 

Finally, which is the best way 
from the standpoint of Christian 
ethics? What would Jesus do? 
Let the group decide. If there is 
agreement, state it and pass on to 
the next discussion; if there is not, 
sum up the divergent viewpoints 
clearly and briefly. 


2. Playing to Win 


After reading the story in Adult 
Student (or having it read by 
someone else), ask the group to 
decide on a question to discuss. 
Here is one possibility: 

Is it wrong to play bridge for 
prizes? 

After the question is settled on, 
ask the members to define their 
terms so that all will be thinking 
about the same details. For ex- 
ample, what is meant by “prizes”? 
Who pays for them? What is meant 
by “wrong”? By what standard 
shall the practice be pronounced 
right or wrong? 


Analyze the arguments made by 
Carl Wordmaster, who, though a 
winner, questions the practice of 
playing for prizes; of Betty Dove- 
lace, who thinks “it’s all in fun” 
and that the cost of the prizes is 
held down pretty well; of Sam 
Valance, who thinks it is no fun 
to play without the incentive of a 
prize. Note that there is a second 
round of arguments, Carl pressing 
his first point and insisting, addi- 
tionally, that playing for prizes is 
akin to gambling; Betty Dove- 
lace saying, “What we do is no 
worse than trying for a prize on 
a radio program or a box-top con- 
test.” To the latter point Carl 
offers rebuttal that “Maybe we 
should open the radio and box-top 
contests for examination too.” 
Carl’s wife similarly expresses her 
conviction that it is wrong to play 
bridge or any other game “if you 
have to compete for a prize to en- 
joy the game.” What about this 
argument? Tont Tortuna agrees 
with Carl’s wife: “The game should 
stand on its own feet; and if it is 
good, you don’t need prizes.” She 
proposes ending the prize business. 

What does the group think of 
each of these arguments and rebut- 
tals? Does anyone detect any 
fallacies in these arguments? What 
does Christian teaching have to 
say on the subject of playing 
games for prizes? “Nothing,” some- 
one may say. But someone else 
may point out that soldiers gam- 
bled for Jesus’ seamless coat at the 
foot of the cross. 

Ask for answers to the problem. 
Jot down on the blackboard the 
key words in these answers. Take 
plenty of time for all the answers 
to come in. Then lead the group to 
decide which is the best answer in 
the light of the Christian quest. If 
there is general agreement upon 
an answer to the main question, 
have it clearly stated; if not, sum 
up the divergent points of view. 

—LyYNpDON B. PHIFER 
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Lyndon B. Phifer is Associate 
Editor, Adult Publications, Gen- 
eral Board of Education. 
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AbULT TEACHER has some features 
to use as a basis for discussion of 
Race Relations Sunday or during 
the whole month. 

Myron F. Wicke’s article, “Race 
Relations Day—An Opportunity,” 
gives some of the history of Meth- 
odist educational activity which 
led to Race Relations Day. A panel 
may discuss this article, one per- 
son telling something about the be- 
ginning of Negro education, anoth- 
er explaining something about the 
present situation and why we still 
need to support such institutions, 
and still another to point out what 
the future may be for these schools. 
The members of the group may 
speak of experiences they have 
had with these institutions and 
what they as individuals and as a 
group may do to help this cause. 

In this same connection, a group 
may discuss the book, The Negro in 
The Methodist Church, by J. S. 
Scott, Sr., which is reviewed on 
page 17. Somewhat the same type 
of plan can be worked out. 

Another group may want to dis- 
cuss relations of Latin Americans 
and Anglo-Americans on the basis 
of the article, “A Methodist School 
for Latin Americans.” 

“A New Prison Ministry,’ by 
Sam Burgess, tells what Richard E. 
Lentz has done to promote study 
courses in prisons. Interested 
groups may get a number of good 
ideas for doing this kind of work 
in their own communities. Some 
groups are using Learning for Life 
for this purpose. 

Another problem that can be 
discussed in its relation to your 
own community is “The Christian 
and His Newspaper,” by Sam Ad- 
kins. How about your paper? 

“Alternative to the Arms Race,” 
by Andrew Cecil will give a group 
who wishes to face a realistic prob- 
lem some sobering data and some 
serious problems to discuss. 


A group interested in the rela- 
tion of religion to health, mental 
and physical, will find a number of 
points to discuss in Leslie Weather- 
head’s book, Psychology, Religion 
and Healing, reviewed by David 
E. Roberts. The group may be led, 
through the book and Dr. Roberts’ 
careful review, to a further ex- 
ploration of the subject. 

A group interested in the power 
of the pen—or the typewriter—for 
God may enjoy discussing “Neither 
Cop Nor Reverend,” by Crawford 
Trotter. It may give some ideas on 
using similar gifts in your own 
local community. 
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In addition to the “What Would 
You Do?” episodes (see opposite 
page) the Adult Student has other 
materials that may be used as re- 
sources by discussion groups. 

“A Book to Discuss” for Febru- 
ary is The Church in Community 
Action, by Harvey Seifert (Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press; $2.75). 
Guidance for discussion leaders is 
furnished by J. Josephine Leamer 
under the heading “Let’s Do Some- 
thing for Our Community” (page 
22). 

“Fit or Inferior?” by Haven 
Emerson, tells what science has to 
say about ethyl alcohol in drinks. 
Total abstinence, based on these 
discoveries, may be discussed. 

James P. Brawley, president of 
Clark College, a Negro institution, 
writes on “The Methodist Church 
and Race Relations.” His article is 
critical of certain actions and fail- 
ures to act at the General Confer- 
ence of 1952. At the same time he 
speaks appreciatively of real gains 
in race relations within Methodism. 
This article may well be discussed. 

Edward L. Peet, minister of Cen- 
tral Methodist Church in Sacra- 
mento, California, writes on “Loy- 
alty to God Comes First.” He says 


that the problem of loyalties takes 
four forms: loyalty to oneself, 
loyalty to family, loyalty to coun- 
try, and loyalty to God. Of these 
four the last is most important. 
Does the group agree? Why? 

Walter L. Stone writes on “A 
K.O. for Prejudice,” suggesting 
that prejudice may be knocked out 
by abolishing segregation and dis- 
crimination. In doing this he sug- 
gests the wisdom of not making 
public announcements because 
“Prejudice feeds on publicity.” He 
suggests further that “in all plan- 
ning to eliminate segregation and 
discrimination” one should “talk 
it over co-operatively with the 
minority group.” Mr. Stone sug- 
gests the retention of two preju- 
dices: the prejudice against in- 
decency or, to put it positively, a 
decency prejudice; and prejudice 
against any person or nation “that 
shoves people around.” This article 
has discussion possibilities. 


—— 
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Discussion groups observing Race 
Relations Day may find the Learn- 
ing for Life discussions for last 
month, “Home Missions and Hu- 
man Rights,” of use to them. 

The course dated for February is 
“O Come, Let Us Worship,” by 
Franklyn L. Edwards. Adults who 
wish to discuss something of the 
nature and purpose of worship 
with the thought of making their 
own worship more meaningful and 
of being able themselves to conduct 
better devotionals will find this 
material useful. 

The four topics for the month 
are: “We Acknowledge God,” “We 
Forgive and Are Forgiven,” “We 
Seek His Will,” and “We Go Out to 
Serve Him.” 

Entered into seriously, these dis- 
cussions should make a vital and 
permanent change in the lives of 
those who participate. 
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